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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 


pany, Cincinnall Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 


foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 





For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 


have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, torially described in detail; also, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected architect's chart for your wall. 
masonry. 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 
NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° U.S. A. 
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7 Why America’s largest FHA co-op is 


EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVELY WITH 


CROSLEY 
SHELVADOR’ 
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Aerial view of 
Clearview Gardens in the 
Whitestone area of Queens 
Long Island, New York 








“« 


. . . « Shelvador Refrigerators suited my 

- ; specifications to a “T'—to provide the utmost in 

ee Se compactness, beauty, economy, and dependa- 

, bility. Best of all, Shelvador Refrigerators have 

We asked Arnold Praver, President of Praver & Sons, why he proved to be an important selling point when 
has selected Crosley Shelvador Refrigerators for Clearview talking with prospective tenants.” 

Gardens, the largest FHA co-operative apartments in the 

United States. We think his answer indicates why so many 
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architects and builders today are specifying Crosley products. Saat aad cians enhanine 


and PRAVER & SONS 















@ The full line of Crosley top-quality products is FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
designed to help you sell your homes and apartments. write us for the name of 
Crosley gives you the best new convenience features your nearest Crosley Distributor: 

+k ... the best new installation features. Crosley prod- 

S. ucts are precision-engineered—to satisfy the man of Cc vy o N L rc Y 
the family—and beautifully styled—to catch the eye 
of housewives. Once you see Crosley products . . . DIVISION 
once you compare Crosley products . . . you'll never ( AQ) 


be satisfied with anything less than Crosley quality. 
1329 ARLINGTON STREET, CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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Skelvador® Shelvador Electric Sinks and Food Steel Electric Radio Television Room 
Refrigerators Freezers Ranges Waste Disposers Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters Receivers Receivers Air Conditioners 


CROSLEY... Better Products for Happier Living 






































BETTER VENTILATION 


You get e-a-s-y opening. 
Swing leaves twirl out to 























catch passing breezes. Tilt-in — aa 
sill vent is a built-in wind- “ny aling ' 
i ve — falling ou. See — 
Stalled safely hen de. 
nsi e. 











This one gives you a 
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Fenestra* Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Apartment Case- 





ments won't rust... so they never need painting! Add this 
to their other great advantages and you'll see why they help 
give you a house full of satisfied tenants. The initial cost is 
very low, and think of the maintenance-money you save! 

Here’s why these Fenestra Steel Windows are called Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized. They are galvanized in Fenestra’s own 
special new plant—the on/y plant in America especially 
designed to galvanize steel windows. Special automatic con- 
trols, special equipment, special technology . . . to give you 
the most permanent windows made! 

Ask for the illustrated book showing why Fenestra Hot- 
Dip Galvanized Steel Windows save you hundreds of dollars 
in maintenance costs (or thousands in the long run). 

For further information, call your Fenestra Representative, 
or write Detroit Steel Products Company, Department JH-6, 


2294 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 
*® 


CIVESTTC sitet. APARTMENT CASEMENTS 


FROM THE ONLY PLANT IN AMERICA ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED TO HOT-DIP GALVANIZE STEEL WINDOWS 
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THE AL YOUNG DEVELOPMENT... 


ONE OF TOLEDO’S BIG FHA PROJECTS 











Providing gracious living at lowest cost 
with over 200 value-packed homes like 
these, the Al Young project is one of 
the largest in Toledo, Ohio. Among the 
great quality features of the homes is 
ALFOL Building Blanket Insulation in 
ceilings and craw! spaces. 


...used A L FO L, of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less. 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95°% of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection —and, the job costs less. Write on 
your letterhead to Dept. J-6 for our big Architect’s data book. 





REMEMBER — ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE GREAT FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. \ 


2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
continuous moisture protection and posi- 
tive application support. 


ALFO Lis IN REFLECTIVE INSULATION |] 


TALFOL INSULATION = 155 . aa st.,... NEW YORK 17,N.¥. 








HOUSING RESEARCH 
Appraisals Redevelopment 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 





THE COVER PICTURE 
Through the gates of a past era—a view of a brighter future for one of 
Chicago’s worst slum areas. Pictured on the cover is the Chicago Housing 
Authority's Prairie Avenue Courts, a city-state financed relocation housing de- 
velopment designed by George Fred and William Keck of Chicago. 
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bel CENTRAL HEATING UNITS for 
closets, alcoves, utility rooms or base- 
ments. Three sizes—70,000, 100,000 and 
130,000 btu. Porcelain enamel! heat ex- 
changer carries 20 year warrantee. Forced 
air circulation with 3-way return. Com- 
pletely automatic and 100% safe. Small 
size only 12'/,"" wide. A.G.A. approved 
for all gases. 





















x RECESSED WALL HEATERS in 
seven sizes. Beautiful in appearance 
and highly efficient in operation. Com- 
pletely automatic and 100% safe. No 
duct work required. Approved for 
all gases under latest A.G.A. re- 
quirements. Available with or with- 
out mirror front. 


HUNT HEATER CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 220 12TH AVE. N. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THE EXCLUSIVE FEATURE LINE 


OFFERING LOW ORIGINAL COST AND 
FAITHFUL SERVICE WITH 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 





* VENTED CIRCULATORS with exclusive 
service feature that allows complete access to 
all parts of unit in less than two minutes time 
without disconnecting gas—see below. Porcelain 
enamel! combustion chambers (optional) and outer 
cabinets. Built in draft diverter. Cast iron 
raised port burners. Available with Robertshaw 
Unitrol or Baso 100% safety pilot. A.G.A. ap- 
proved for all gases 

































Housing Battle 


brings a victory in Senate— a loss in Los Angeles referendum 


While public housing was suffering 
its bitterest defeat to date in Los Angles 
in a June 3 referendum, across the 
continent in Washington, on the same 
day, public housing won a congres- 
sional battle in the Senate against the 
real estate lobby. Elsewhere in the 
country, particularly in the midwest 
and south, the local housing fight con- 
tinued; trouble spots were numerous; 
and in several cases public housing had 
been defeated at the polls. 


THE SENATE STORY 

In what now appears to be public 
housing’s annual congressional fight for 
survival, proponents won a close deci- 
sion in round two when the Senate, 
on the night ef June 3, in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill 
voted to authorize a 45,000 unit pro- 
gram for fiscal 1953. Round one of 
the fight—the House action in March 
on the appropriations bill—had dealt 
public housing a telling blow with an 
authorization of only 5000 starts for 
the year (see May Journat, page 175). 
However, the final decision will not 
be reached until the third round—the 
conference on the bill between the 
House and Senate, which had not been 
scheduled when the JouRNAL went to 
press. Congressional rules demand, 
however, that it be held within 20 
days after action by both houses. 

Predictions were that the battle to 
save 45,000 units for public housing in 
the House-Senate conference would be 
a close one. Senator Burnet R. May- 
bank, South Carolina, chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and leader of the Senate fight 
for public housing, admitted that it 
will require all of the efforts and skills 
of the Senate conferees to keep the 
45,000 units. Although Senator Herbert 
Lehman of New York introduced an 
amendment on the Senate floor to raise 
the number of units to 75,000, he was 
persuaded to wxhdraw it when housing 
proponents in the Senate assured him 
that the battle to get 45,000 units in 
conference would be a tough one. How- 
ever, of the 17 members appointed to 
the conference committee on the bill— 
8 from the Senate and 9 from the 
House—12 had voted in favor of pub- 
lic housing during the appropriations 
bill deliberations and only 5 had voted 
against public housing, a hopeful sign 
for pro-public housers. 
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The vote in the Senate followed fly 
ing trips to Washington by senators 
anxious to be present to lend their 
support to the housing measure. Sena 
tor Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, 
who was scheduled to address the an- 
nual dinner at NAHO’s North Central 
Regional Council, meeting in St. Paul 
on June 3; Senators Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee; Blair Moody of Michigan; 
and Theodore Green and John Pastore, 
both of Rhode Island, flew back to 
Washington in time to be present for 
the vote on public housing. 

Specifically .. . 

The close vote—37 to 31—not only 
upheld the recommendations of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on the number of public housing 
units to be started in the fiscal year 
but also upheld its recommendations to: 

I—knock out the so-called Gwinn 
amendment in the House version of the 
bill that would have required that ne 
annual contributions be made by the 
Public Housing Administration on any 
units occupied by persons belonging to 
organizations listed by the attorney 
general as subversive (see May JourNnat, 
page 175); 

2—knock out the House provision 
that would have limited the program 
in future years to 5000 units; 

3—increase the administrative ap- 
propriations for the Public Housing 
Administration to $12,613,000, 2 mil- 
lion dollars more than was voted by 
the House. The Senate appropriation, 
however, will require the lay-off of an 
estimated 300 persons in PHA. 

Joining Senator Maybank in the fight 
tor 45,000 units were Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts, leader of 
the minority party; Senator Charles W. 
Tobey, New Hampshire; Senator Paul 
Deuglas of Illinois; and Senators Hum- 
phrey and Lehman. Senator Homer 
Ferguson ot Michigan led the oppo- 
sition. 

Most eloquent of the speakers in 
favor of public housing was Senator 
Tobey, who took the real estate lobby 
to task for its opposition. Pointing out 
that more than 70 billion dollars worth 
of private housing business has been 
given government support, Senator 
Tobey declared that “we are asked to 
adopt in place of our national housing 
goal of a decent home for every Ameri- 
can family, the slogan, ‘Billions for 
private business, but a paltry 5000 units, 


less than one two-hundredths of our 
housing production, to provide decent 
homes in place of the misery of the 
slums’. . . Those who have prospered 
most in home building with govern 
ment aids are the ones who finance 
and spearhead the very lobby which 
seeks to kill off any kind of housing 
help to the families that cannot pay 
their price. They fought public 
housing before it was born, and now 
they are drawing freely from their large 
housing profits to kill it off in its in- 
fancy. I think there can be only 
one answer by the people of this coun- 
try. We are dealing not with houses, 
but with people. . .” 

During the Senate vote on the entire 
appropriations bill, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency’s appropriation 
for administrative expenses was agreed 
upon at $5,606,000, an increase of 
million dollars over the amount voted 
by the House. 


LOS ANGELES STORY 

Although pro-housing forces in Los 
Angeles apparently lost their long fight 
for a 10,000 unit program in the June 
3 referendum by a 378,343 to 258,718 
vote, the more than a quarter million 
voters who did register their support 
of the public housing program did so 
in spite of what has been described as 
the “most shocking and disgraceful 
real estate lobby propaganda cam 
paign.” 

The referendum, although not valid, 
is expected to strengthen the real estate 
lobby’s case in repudiating the coopera- 
tion agreement between the city and 
the housing authority and probably 
make it impossible for the authority 
to continue with its program even 
though the state supreme court has 
ruled that the city must fulfill its con- 
tract with the authority (see May 
JournaL, page 175). Long involved 
court action is expected to result. 

Only one Los Angeles paper, the 
Daily News, with a limited mid-town 
circulation, supported the housing au- 
thority’s fight in any measure, while 
all of the other papers were vociferous 
in their opposition, using their news 
and editorial columns to fight the pro- 
gram. The Los Angeles Times, \ead- 
ing the newspaper attack against pub- 
lic housing, reportedly refused adver- 
tisements from public housing pro- 
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ponents but accepted them from anti- 
housing groups. Billboard space was 
also virtually unavailable to proponents, 
since the big recognized billboard com- 
panies said they were under contract 
to the “Committee Against Socialist 
Housing” to offer them all vacancies. 

Such slogans as “Not one penny 
goes for slum clearance,’ “Citizens 
have been forced from their homes by 
threats and coercion and have received 
only a fraction of the value of their 
property,” and “There is no limit on 
incomes of tenants of public housing,” 
were circulated widely. 


OTHER TROUBLE SPOTS 

Ohio, just beginning to get its low 
rent program under way after the state 
supreme court ruled late last year that 
low-rent projects were tax exempt, was 
already feeling the effects of the nation 
wide real estate campaign to stop the 
program. In at least six Ohio cities, the 
usual techniques of calling for refer- 
enda, objecting to site selections, can 
celling cooperation agreements, etc., 
were being employed. 

In Akron voters turned down a 400 
unit program in a May election. In 
Cincinnati the local home owners as- 
sociation is pressing for an injunction 
to stop the housing authority from de 
veloping a project on a particular site. 
A temporary injunction has already 
been granted to halt the development. 
The Cincinnati Post declared that what 
started out as a protest against a partic- 
ular site has been taken over by forces 
whose aim is “no public housing.” 
Real estate dealers and builders in 
Mansfield are circulating a petition for 
a November referendum on a proposed 
low-rent project and in Canton a re- 
quest for a 700 unit project was rejected 
by the city council by a 13 to 2 vote. 

Toledo’s final decision on whether or 
not the city council should repeal its co- 
operation agreement for a public hous- 
ing program was deferred until the end 
of June. A committee is studying the 
city’s housing needs and hearings are 
being held (see May Journat, page 
176). In Hamilton, however, a proposed 
referendum was withdrawn. 

In other parts of the country, also, 
public housing was being voted down. 
In Columbia, Missouri a vote of 2669 
to 1107 stopped the creation of a local 
housing authority and in Cleburne, 
Texas the vote against a public housing 
project was 1112 to 635. In Patterson, 
California residents voted 139 to 100 
against a public housing proposal. De- 
catur, Illinois citizens voted down a 
proposed 100 unit project. In Modesto, 
California by a vote of 228 to 126 a 
30 unit project was turned down. 
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National Housing Conference 
Hears Vigorous Words 


An aggressively militant tone pre- 
vailed in much of the debate during 
the National Housing Conterence meet 
ing in Washington on May 5 and 6. 
Aside from a general offensive against 
the attempt of the House of Representa 
tives to reduce the future public hous 
ing program to 5000 units (see page 
195), three targets bore the brunt of 
the attack: (1) the “real estate lobby,” 
(2) the Federal Housing Administra 
tion, and (3) the tederal administration 
of the open land provisions of Title | 
of the Housing Act of 1949, 
President Truman 

President Truman, appearing as a 
surprise guest at the banquet on May 
6, made the big news with what he 
called a “whistle stop” speech, in which 
he took off against the housing stand 
of not only the old 80th Congress—but 
the Republican party and, in particular, 
the “real estate lobby.” 

“The lobby has been busy here in 
Washington,” he said, “—they have 
been very busy. They have been trying 
to choke the public housing program to 
death by cutting off its appropriations 
and I’m sorry to say that that seems to 
be the policy now to try to hamstring 
the government by cutting off appro- 
priations .. . 

“T want you to know this, however, 
that whether I’m in office or not, and 
I'll be out on the 20th of January, I’m 
still going to continue this fight with 
everything I’ve got. I’m going up and 
down this country as a private citizen 
... And I’m going after these fellows 
hammer and tongs who have been 
trying to hamstring the 
ment 
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Senatorial Advice 

Preceding the President on the ban- 
quet program were Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota and Congress- 
man Albert Rains of Alabama. Senator 
Humphrey pointed out that the people 
who oppose public housing are also 
those who oppose better public educa- 
tion, better health service, and im- 
proved social security. He exhorted 
backers of the program to take the 
truth about it “to the highways and 
byways of America.” Mr. Rains struck 
out at the opposition for calling public 
housing and urged the 
conference not to be discouraged by 
their tactics. ; 


“socialistic” 


FHA 
In highly provocative terms, Charles 
Abrams, New York housing expert, at- 
tacked both the FHA and the emphasis 
in the administration of Title I that 


limits urban redevelopment operations 
largely to slum sites. Of FHA he said: 

the smell of scandal lurks under 
FHA deals from Los Angeles to New 
York.” He charged that under the 
FHA insurance system, appraisals are 
fixed at high levels so that mortgages 
exceed the cost of buildings, making 
it possible for a “host of speculative 
builders” to build without any invest 
ment of their own. 

Mr. Abrams further charged that a 
number of malpractices are common 
in the private building field and have 
the protection of the FHA, which 
works with the “improperly named” 
real estate lobby, which he said “repre 
sents no real estate investors” but is “a 
group of brokers” whose “roots wind 
through the U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce into the congressional cloak 
rooms.” 

Mr. Abrams called for a full scale 
investigation of FHA 
insuring operations and the conference 
included in its resolutions a recom 
mendation for such an investigation. 

Title I 

In discussing Title I, Mr. Abrams 
said: 

“I have studied the 1949 debate on 
the housing act and [| can assert that 
it was never the intention of Congress 
to confine urban redevelopment to slum 
clearance operations. This interpretation 
by HHFA has nevertheless succeeded 
in ousting tens of thousands of tenants, 
particularly those from minority groups 
who cannot afford the private develop 
ments built on the slum sites.” 

Both Senator Douglas of Illinois and 
Lawrence Cox of Nortolk took issue 
with Mr. Abrams’ contention. Senator 
Douglas traced the history of the con- 
gressional debate on the open land 
section of the redevelopment law and 
concluded by saying: “. . . Mr. Foley 

. . has been acting in complete ac- 
cordance with the intent of Congress 
in saying that the vast proportion of 
funds under Title I should be used 
for slum clearance. And this is so 
unique in public administration that 
they pay any attention to the intent 
of Congress—that I feel like conferring 
upon him the Congressional Medal of 
Honor.” 


congressional 


Mr. Cox pointed out that, because 
the slum clearance program still has 
to battle for favorable public opinion, 
discretion would seem to dictate that 
slum sites, which have the best chance 
for acceptance locally, be used for re- 
development projects. 
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Housing for the Aged — 


action programs are beginning to take shape 


“We must . . . concern ourselves with 
the pressing housing needs of the aged.” 

With this statement, John Taylor 
Egan, Public Housing Administration 
commissioner, last month gave official 
voice to public housing recognition of 
the need for special housing for aged 
people. 

And, in addition, states, cities, and 
private groups are evidencing wide- 
spread interest and activity on the 
housing-for-the-aged front, as is sum- 
marized below. 


PUBLIC HOUSING ACTION 

In his talk before the National Hous- 
ing Conference, meeting in Washington 
early in May, Mr. Egan summarized 
the problem as follows: 

“According to the census of 1950, 
there were nearly 5 million families— 
that is, families consisting of two or 
more persons—headed by a person 65 
years or over. More than 30 per cent 
of these families had incomes of less 
than $1000 in 1949 as against 12 per 
cent of all families . . 

“The situation is even more acute 
with respect to old age couples. In larg- 
er families there may be younger bread- 
winners. But for two-person families 
headed by a person 65 years or over, 
more than 60 per cent had incomes of 
less than $2000. 

“With these incomes, it is obvious 
that the aged can afford only the worst 
housing . . . This is a pressing prob- 
lem whose urgency will increase as 
more old aged families rely on social 
security, old age benefits, and _ relief 
for livelihood. The Public Housing 
Administration is aware of this prob- 
lem .. . I have instructed our technical 
division to work on the design of hous- 
ing equipment specifically directed to- 
ward the convenience and safety of 
old age families. The PHA will give 
all possible technical assistance and con- 
sideration to local housing authorities 
who wish in their communities to de- 
vote part of their low-rent housing re- 
sources to meeting this very pressing 
need.” 

Actual Projects 

First local housing authority to pro- 
vide special units for older people un- 
der the federal program is Providence, 
which has set aside most of one build- 
ing in Hartford Park (see October 
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1951 Journa, page 352) and 64 units 
in Admiral Terrace for the exclusive 
use of older couples without children. 

One of Chicago’s city-state aided re- 
location projects, Harrison Courts, has 
been reserved largely for aged child- 
less couples. 

And, in New York, Herman T. 
Stichman, state commissioner of hous- 
ing, late in 1951 directed that at least 
5 per cent of all units in future state 
aided public housing projects must be 
built for and assigned to elderly couples 
and single persons. Such apartments 
will be designed with facilities to serve 
the special needs of the aging and to 
reduce possibility of accidents. Some 
of the special provisions include bath- 
rooms and bathtubs with nonslip floors 
and special hand rails; elimination of 
thresholds; electric stoves instead of 
gas; mechanical window operators, for 
ease of opening and closing casement 
windows; location of the units on the 
sunny side of the building; and pro- 
vision of more heat in these units. 

New York’s state program had previ- 


ously provided units designed for old- 
er people but the above 1951 regula- 
tion marks the first time that a definite 
and permanent arrangement for them 
has been made. Among the first of 
the projects going up under this pro- 
vision is the recently announced Gov- 
ernor George Clinton Houses, which 
will reserve about 65 af its roughly 1300 
units for aging persons. 

Early this year, Mr. Stichman ex- 
panded on the original plan of re- 
serving units for the aged in an an- 
nouncement that community centers 
to be established in connection with 
state projects and to serve not only 
project but neighborhood aged residents 
will constitute geriatrics “laboratories” 
for the purpose of studying problems 
of the aging under medical supervision. 
Said Mr. Stichman: “Our laboratory 
of geriatrics will be a logical extension 
of the family health program an- 
nounced some time ago under which 
Mt. Sinai Hospital will look after the 
health of all the members, adults and 
children, of a large number of families 





and (5) auxiliary services. 





Conference on Aging 
to Feature Housing 


Housing is to be the focal point this year of the University of Mich- 
igan Fifth Annual Conference on Aging. To be held in Ann Arbor 
from July 24 to 26, the conference is primarily concerned with getting 
information and action on how to finance housing for the aging. 

Sponsors urge everyone with experience and interest in any phase 
of housing to attend the conference, which is directed to national, 
state, and local planners; to architects; builders and realtors; public and 
private investment and financing agencies; managers of public and 
private housing projects, hospitals, nursing homes, and old age homes; 
physicians, nurses, and public health workers; welfare and social work 
personnel; and safety and sanitary engineers. 

Among the topics to be discussed are (1) types of housing and 
living arrangements; (2) architectural designs and costs; (3) social and 
economic aspects of housing the aged; (4) hygiene and safety standards; 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency is one of the co-sponsors 
of the conference. Others include the University of Michigan’s institute 
for human adjustment; its schools of architecture, business adminis 
tration, social work, public health, and medicine; its extension service 
and summer session; the Michigan State Medical Society; and the com 
mittee on aging and geriatrics of the Federal Security Agency. 

Further information and registration materials are available from 
Dr. Wilma Donahue, Institute for Human Adjustment, Room 1510, 
Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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in the state aided Carver Houses .. . 
Mt. Sinai Hospital . . . will expand 
its research program to include geri- 
atrics studies in its program at Carver 
Houses where special apartments for 
the aged are to be included. Other hos- 
pital staffs as well as schools of medi- 
cine and social service, welfare, and 
recreational organizations are expected 
to cooperate in the program . . . This 
program for the aging, the first of its 
kind to be instituted in connection with 
public housing, should do much to 
lengthen the period of maximum en- 
joyment of human faculties.” 
NAHO’s Role 

Up for discussion before the last 
meeting of the NAHO Federal-Local 
Relations Committee on May 8 was the 
whole question of the need for hous- 
ing for the aged and what type of hous- 
ing should be provided. The discus- 
sion revealed that some localities have 
felt a shortage of one-bedroom units, 
resulting apparently from increased de- 
mand for them by elderly couples. 
Several localities, notably Baltimore, 
Cleveland, San Antonio, and Tacoma, 
have called attention to the general 
problem of the aging in public hous- 
ing. The New England Regional Coun- 
cil devoted a considerable portion of 
its two day conference program in 
May to the subject, with Albert C. 
Demers, Connecticut state housing 
commissioner, urging that local au- 
thorities study ways of providing ac- 
commodations for the elderly and sum- 
marizing for the conference some of 
the state programs already in existence. 


STATE ACTION 

Among the states, Massachusetts, 
New York, Michigan, Florida, and 
California have all been giving atten- 
tion to ways of housing the aged. 

Currently up before the Massachu- 
setts legislature is a program that 
would establish a 5 million dollar fund 
to subsidize between 400 and 500 hous- 
ing units especially for the aged. 

Early in the year a bill was intro 
duced into the New York state legis 
lature but not acted upon before ad 
journment that would have authorized 
state loans of up to 50 million dollars 
to nonprofit corporations fer construc 
tion of housing designed specifically 
for the elderly. The bill would have 
provided for 50 year loans, without 
subsidy, to private groups that would 
undertake to build special apartments, 
cottages, or nursing and _ boarding 
homes for the aged. 

Michigan’s Governor Williams has 
established a study commission on 
problems of the aging in the state, im- 
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plemented by a special conference on 
aging held in May at Michigan State 
College in Lansing. 

In Florida, “satellite communities” 
for the elderly are being developed 
under a “sponsored neighborhood vil- 
lage plan.” As described to the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Planning Officials last October by Wal- 
ter E. Keyes, director of the Florida 
State Improvement Commission, the 
plan calls for sponsorship of villages of 
from 3000 to 10,000 retired people by 
large employers, labor unions, or other 
groups. To be located near larger 
metropolitan areas, the villages would 
include living facilities of several types 
and community centers incorporating 
all the desired recreational facilities. 
The plan has been devised as a means 
of meeting the needs of the vast influx 
of retired people into the state, accord- 
ing to Mr. Keyes. In answer to a ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of concentrating 
such a large population of elderly peo- 
ple in isolated groups, Mr. Keyes 
emphasized that the villages would not 
be isolated nor would all families be 
limited only to retired people. 

Mr. Keyes described the plan as fol- 
lows: the proposal is for the 
design and construction of a commu- 
nity of 500 or more family units, con- 
structed without speculative profit, op- 
erated under one of several possible 
organizational plans, with capital costs 
to be secured from an employer’s re- 
tirement fund er the usual mortgage 
sources, with the state of Florida to 
assist in location and planning.” More 
specifically: it would appear 
that the most practicable organization 
and financing method would be the es- 
tablishment of a nonprofit corporation 
to construct and operate the commu- 
nity. The corporation would be exempt 
from federal taxation and could qualify 
for an FHA guaranteed mortgage on 
the entire development. Under Florida 
law, no real property taxes would ap- 
ply against the housing part of the 
community. The shopping center 
would be operated by the corporation 
or leased to concessionaires, with rentals 
or profits therefrom devoted to mainte- 
nance of community facilities such as 
the recreation grounds.” 

Mr. Keyes announced that three com- 
panies were proceeding with plans for 
villages and one of them, at the time 
of the report, had finished much of 
the site planning for its project. Com- 
menting on the plan, The American 
City said it “seriously questions the 
wisdom of segregating thousands of 
aged persons in one-bedroom houses 
without any young life with which to 
associate.” 





LOCAL ACTION 

Los Angeles county has had in op- 
eration since mid-1949 a committee on 
opportunities and needs of the aging, a 
division of which concerns itself entire- 
ly with housing. The housing division 
has made detailed studies and reports 
on the situation of the aging in the 
county and how it might be alleviated. 
Its second report to the county board 
of supervisors, presented in August 
1951, urged immediate community 
planning to provide needed housing at 
low prices. 

In other city actions, mayors of both 
New York and Chicago have appointed 
special committees to study the hous- 
ing situation for the aging in their 
cities. The Philadelphia Housing As- 
sociation, in its January-March 1952 
number of /ssues, summarized a state- 
ment of the city health and welfare 
council division for the aged, which 
plans to include housing matters in 
its program for the future. The state- 
ment notes that among the fundamen- 
tal considerations to be remembered is 
that “The housing needs of the aged 

. can best be met if each individual 
has a wide choice among different types 
of accommodations . . .” and recom- 
mends, among other things, that the 
housing association urge a revision of 
administrative policy that has put a 
limit on the amount of private and 
public housing available to older people 
and that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to study economic and human 
relations aspects of informal Jiving ar- 
rangements for small groups of older 
people. 


PRIVATE GROUP ACTION 

Still in the exploratory stage is the 
Detroit Corporation for Housing the 
Aged, a group of private citizens or- 
ganized to determine what are the best 
methods and techniques for housing the 
aged. As a first experiment, the corpo- 
ration has proposed a pilot project of 
60 units to house low-income elderly 
people under some form of subsidy. 
The corporation is currently making 
plans to raise money for the project 
through community support and with- 
out use of public funds. It is hoped 
that the project may stir up interest 
among building contractors and encour- 
age them to build for older people in 
a higher income group. Heading the 
Detroit corporation is the Reverend 
Thomas W. Murphy of the Archdi- 
Catholic Charities and the 
board of directors includes a number 
of leading community members, all of 
whom are interested in a comprehen- 
sive study of the housing-the-aged prob- 
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lem. Father Murphy has also appeared 
before the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion to urge that some of the new 
public housing units in Detroit be re- 
served for elderly people. 

In Boston, The Commonwealth 
Housing Foundation has been set up 
as a nonprofit trust to finance, build, 
and manage good, noninstitutional 
housing for aged persons who are un- 
able to provide it for themselves, “with 
a view to the development of well 
planned, integrated residential neigh- 
borhoods, the relief of poverty, assist- 
ance of the aged, the promotion of 
public health, and the support of fami- 
ly life.” Under its powers, the foun- 
dation, headed by William C. Loring, 
can set up both cooperative ownership 
housing corporations and urban rede- 
velopment corporations. 

Its first project is to be a 300-unit 
apartment building that will accommo- 
date 400 people. Proposal for the 
project came from the Home for Aged 
Colored Women, which has turned 
over an equity of $250,000 to start the 
building. To be built on a redevelop- 
ment site located in or near Boston's 
south end, where at present some 6000 
elderly people live, the project will take 
advantage of Title I to write down land 
costs. The building is being designed by 
architects Hugh Stubbins, Jr. and James 
Lawrence to include kitchenette units 
for those able to do their own cooking 
and a central cafeteria for those who 
cannot, common rooms on each floor, 
medical and recreational facilities, and 
elevators. Rents will vary from $42 
per month for tenants on old age as- 
sistance to $65 for the financially in- 
dependent. Half the tenants will 
range from 55 to 65 years of age and 
the rest will be over 65. 

Numerous activities will be planned 
for and with tenants to tie the project 
into the community and offset any 
possible sense of isolation. 


AN OPPOSITE VIEW 

Throwing his weight against this 
strong current of thinking that sets 
housing for the aged in a special cate- 
gory is architect Henry S. Churchill. 
In an address before the Southern Con- 
ference on Gerontology, parts of which 
are reprinted in the Citizens Housing 
and Planning Council of New York’s 
Housing News, Mr. Churchill said the 
following: 

“While I think housing for the aged 
is an important and much neglected 
part of our general housing problem, 
I am convinced it is only a part of 
that general problem, not one that over- 

(Continued column one, page 203) 
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Boz Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of April 30, 1952) 
Applications: Units States 
1058 358.6981 142 


1Excluding cancellations. 


“Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 


Virgin Islands. 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of April 30, 1952) 

Approved by 

Requested President 

Localities 1043 991 

Units 349,094 341,282 

Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of April 30, 1952) 

Number Units 

~ 968 343,933 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
(As of April 30, 1952) 
Units Projects Localities 
199,508 109] 968 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of April 30, 1952) 


Site Approved Construction Started Units 
1376 121,347 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 








PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of April 30, 1952) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 


States Localities Amount 

3R1 240 $192,666,882 
I[ncludes 34 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Advance of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas Development Activities 
Approved Approved Approved 
Localities 156 19 9 


Project 75 1] 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning 

Advances 
Localities 


Amounts 


142 14 5 7 
$4,393,000 $2,708,000 $15 


Source: DSCUR Report « Title | Operations 


FARM HOUSING 
(As of April 30, 1952) 
torrowers Borrowers 
Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 


13,168 $61,249,375 5554 5921 


Applications 
Approved 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 


Temporary Capital 
Advances Loans Grants 


691.000 $19.050.000 
t 
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Willow Run — 


the story in review of a community of 20,000 
war workers and their families 


The huge “government towns” that 
were the answer to the housing needs 
of war workers in new industrial plant 
areas during World War II represented 
something new under the sun for this 
country and, as a consequence, went 
under the microscope of all types of 
research specialists. The result of one 
such research project has recently been 
published—a study of the federally 
owned and operated Willow Run hous- 
ing development near Detroit, which 
provided shelter for thousands of the 
workers in the Ford Motor Company’s 
bomber plant that went up in the 
Willow Run area in 1941. 

The study in question was conducted 
by two sociologists, Dr. Lowell Juil- 
liard Carr and James Edson Stermer: 
Willow Run, a Study of Industrializa- 
tion and Cultural Inadequacy.* Printed 
below are two sets of commentaries on 
the study. They not only provide a good 
insight into the character and quality 
of the study—but they make some use- 
ful points about the “government 
town” as a method of meeting the 
housing needs of a vast in-migrant 
population during a period of national 
emergency: points that can well be 
taken into account during the current 
period of defense moblization. 


The Commentators 

The first commentator, Benjamin 
Glassberg, worked with the Federal 
Public Housing Authority at Willow 
Run and is now with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in Washington, 
D. C. The second commentator, Leo 
Grebler, is a research professor in the 
Institute for Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

A study similar to the Willow Run 
survey has just been released on the 
war-born communities in Virginia’s 
Hampton Roads area—a study con- 
ducted by the Hampton Roads-Penin- 
sula War Studies Committee, College 
of William and Mary. A review of this 
study will be featured in a later issue 
of the JourNAL oF Hovwsine. 





*Willow Run, a study of industrialization and 
cultural inadequacy, by Lowell Juilliard Carr 
and James Edson Stermer. 1952. 406 pp., 
illus. $5. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. 
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BENJAMIN GLASSBERG SAYS— 

Throughout our history we have 
been extremely wasteful both of our 
human and natural resources. We have 
recently taken steps to correct the un- 
necessary depletion of our soil, lumber, 
water supply, and other natural re- 
sources. We still falter in taking simi- 
lar action in regard to our human re- 
sources. 

This blind spot for the welfare of 
human beings is the central theme of 
Willow Run. It is a carefully docu- 
mented, readable, and graphic account 
of what happened to the tens of thou- 
sands of families that undertook to 
aid our World War II effort by flock- 
ing to the bomber plant at Willow 
Run, built on the flat soy bean fields 
near Ypsilanti, Michigan, an area al- 
most completely devoid of housing and 
all the usual public and commercial 
facilities. 

Source Material 

Willow Run is based on diaries kept 
by families and on case histories and 
surveys, both in the 420 acre study area 
selected for intensive analysis and in 
the area in general—plus the personal 
experiences of the authors with both 
plant and housing. 

It is not a pretty picture and the 
authors at times experience difficulties 
in restraining their sense of outrage 
at the neglect and failure of all par- 
ties concerned — Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the local township and county 
officials, the chamber of commerce, the 
resident population, the federal agen- 
cies — to evolve an over-all plan to 
meet the needs of the families of the 
war workers. On the contrary, as little 
as possible was done for them, so that 
they would be sure to leave when the 
war was over. Nowhere was there any 
appreciation of the vital importance of 
the war workers. 

The UAW-CIO is possibly the one 
bright spot in this drab story of failure. 
It kept its members from work stop- 
pages and refrained from pressing ex- 
travagant demands of its frustrated 
members, in spite of justified griev- 
ances, in order to keep the bomber 
assembly lines running. 

Willow Run is a striking case history 
of social change in a community under 


unusual stress, the dislocations that it 
caused and the political power struggle 
that it engendered. It is, however, no 
isolated case. The authors point out 
that approximately similar conditions 
existed in all war production areas and 
also in many peacetime communities 
and are likely to be repeated as we 
build new plants in isolated areas. 

What are their findings? Readers of 
the JourNAL oF Housine will recall the 
lengthy squabble over the housing pro- 
grammed by the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority and the opposition of 
Henry Ford, the real estate groups, 
and local officials. Although it was 
evident that there was a crying need 
for housing and that only the govern- 
ment could provide it, all the local 
forces were united in opposition, each 
group concerned over the possible ef- 
fect on their power, privilege, or profits. 
Faced with this wall of opposition, the 
government hesitated, delayed action. 
It was not until the peak of employ- 
ment was reached in July 1943, that 
government housing in the shape of 
dormitories was first made available— 
and not until December 1943 that the 
first temporary dwelling units were 
ready. At no time did the govern- 
ment house more than 13 per cent of 
the war workers. 

Type of Housing 

The kind of housing in which these 
willing war workers were forced to 
live is indeed shocking, as is demon- 
strated in a series of photographs of 
the only shelter available for almost 
two years after the bomber plant be- 
gan operation. The housing eventually 
provided by FPHA, in spite of the 
manifest inadequacies shown in the 
photographs, almost shines by com- 
parison. It is interesting to note the 
effect of misleading propaganda. Some 
of the housing provided by FPHA re- 
mained unoccupied. Families were led 
to prefer the private trailer camp with 
its mud and filth and uncertain water 
supply to the relative comfort of pub- 
lic housing units because of fear of 
“red tape” and “regimentation.” 

It is a tribute to the essential sound- 
ness of these “foreigners” and _ hillbil- 
lies that there was no evidence of 
social breakdown despite the lack of 
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decent housing, of educational and 
recreational facilities, of any settled 
community feeling or established 
mores, and inadequate organization of 
the social services. Crime and delin- 
quency were almost negligible in Wil- 
low Run. With a population of ap- 
proximately 20,000 at the peak, only 
seven serious crimes were committed in 
the period of 1942-1945 (40 months) 
covered in this study. There were only 
20 children who required referral to 
the child guidance institute. This is 
a record far below the so-called normal 
rate. 

Failure to plan adequately was not 
confined to the off-the-job phase of the 
Willow Run complex. It was equally 
deficient in relation to human relations 
within the bomber plant and it mani- 
fested itself in excessive absenteeism 
and turnover, wasteful training pro- 
grams, workers’ resentment and _sus- 
picion of management. The Ford atti- 
tude towards the UAW-CIO was one 
of suspicion—“they are trying to run 
the plant’”—and not likely to win the 
workers’ cooperation. 

Why? 

Why was there a failure to develop 
an over-all plan for the Willow Run 
area?’ Why was reliance placed exclu- 
sively on the power struggle in allocat- 
ing the social costs of drastic social 
change? 

The last two chapters attempt to 
answer these questions. The authors 
are convinced that the basic reason for 
the failure to function effectively is the 
attempt to meet twentieth century 
problems with the social vision of 1800 
or as stated elsewhere “with the social 
philosophy and_ political futilities of 
the nineteenth century.” | Later, on 
page 205, this view is modified some- 
what: “Most of the confusion at Wil- 
low Run stemmed not from the nine- 
teenth century ideas outdated but from 
twentieth century complexities inade- 
quately conceptualized and __inte- 
grated.” | The authors reject the “devil 
theory” of social ills—that we were 
late in providing housing mainly be- 
cause of selfish local opposition or 
Ford’s callous disregard of the needs 
of the workers. Nor do they feel that 
a nation that could build such a mighty 
war machine could at the same time 
be charged with incapacity . 

The provision of housing, schools, 
and other facilities, they contend, was 
basically a matter for experts, for tech- 
nicians. Instead, we permitted these 
matters to become the object of a po- 
litical struggle and the decision was 
dictated not by the extent of the need 
but by the pressure of the intrenched 
groups. The Ford company and the 
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low-rent projects.” 


Dr. Jay Rumney 


57 Sussex Avenue 
Newark 4, New Jersey 


application forms.” 





HOW DID YOUR TENANTS LEARN 
ABOUT YOUR AUTHORITY’S PROGRAM? 


NAHO’s Research and Statistics Committee reports that it is “exceed 
ingly anxious to obtain some information on a national basis as rapidly 
as possible concerning the ways ‘in which applicants have heard about 


The committee is planning a study, the purpose of which is to attempt 
to find out the best means of reaching low-income families. For this 
reason, the committee would like to have all local authorities report 
on how, in the past, applicants have come to learn about their projects. 
Such reports can reflect either an authority’s “impressions” of the 
source of applicants’ knowledge or they can be a statistical recording 
of actual facts. These reports should be addressed to: 


Housing Authority of the City of Newark 


The committee says: “We believe a compilation of this material will 
be of great assistance to housing authorities in furnishing them ideas as 
to the best means of reaching potential applicants. It should be noted 
that in PHA Bulletin LR-32, page 9, it is suggested that the person 
interviewing the applicant record the source through which the applicant 
learned of the project. The Research and Statistics Committee suggests 
to local authorities that they may wish to add this as a question on their 





local groups fought to maintain the 
status quo. Although strong advocates 
of the competitive system, they were 
determined to prevent any outsiders 
poaching on the preserves they had 
staked out for themselves. This, they 
point out, is the basic struggle in 
American life and it was allowed to 
function in this period of crisis in the 
same manner as issues are decided 
under normal conditions. 

What must be done to change the 
rules of the game to get a more socially 
desirable result? The authors submit a 
blueprint that limitation of space does 
not permit submitting to any detailed 
analysis. They stress the importance of 
distinguishing between privilege as an 
attribute of function, which is essential 
to the proper functioning of society, 
and privilege used as a_ personal 
possession to further personal aims so 
long as no law is violated. We need to 
make the exercise of privilege more 
consistent with the Judeo-Christian 
culture. How to bring this about, how 
to define the point at which the legiti- 
mate use of privilege ends and misuse 
begins has long been the subject of 
inquiry by philosophers and _ political 
scientists and we have as yet not re- 
solved the problem. It is not to be 
expected that those in power will volun- 
tarily adopt a self-denying ordinance. 

There must be a basic change in at- 
titude if we are to avoid repeating the 
mistakes of the past. Housing, health, 
and educational needs of workers must 
be tackled as technological problems 





as is done with specifications for bomb 
ers. We need to recognize that pro- 
duction and housing are intimately con- 
nected and not to be approached on 
two different and separate levels. Not 
until the prevailing mores have under- 
gone such a profound change can we 
look forward to a better future. 

In the absence of any generally ac- 
cepted objective test to determine 
whether a social crisis such as housing 
exists, this happy day may not be im- 
mediately attainable. There is nothing 
in the present climate of public 
opinion to justify any feeling of opti- 
mism on this score. 

Although the authors tend at times 
to be somewhat repetitious and emo- 
tional, Willow Run will be welcomed 
as an important and timely contri- 
bution to the study of group behaviour 
under war induced stresses and strains. 


LEO GREBLER SAYS— 

This study of the inefficiencies and 
inadequacies of Willow Run housing 
and community facilities during World 
War II presents materials and judg- 
ments of great interest and challenge 
to the economist, although it is writ- 
ten by sociologists. In the first place, 
an economist who assumes that it is 
in the province of sociology to explore 
presuppositions about social organiza- 
tion is baffled by the prevalence in the 
book of unexamined dicta on social 
organization. Thus, he is intrigued into 
questioning some of the premises on 
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which the book’s conclusions are based. 
In addition, he may raise the question 
whether the authors have examined all 
pertinent facts necessary to as sweep- 
ing a condemnation of the failures at 
Willow Run as they present. It is per- 
haps in this fashion that some progress 
may be made toward mutual under- 
standing and interdisciplinary effort. 
Let it be said at the outset that the 
economist will close the book with as 
strong a sense of these failures as the 
sociologist or any other person of rea- 
sonable intelligence. There is no doubt 
that the job was badly mishandled by 
all private parties and government 
agencies concerned. But if similar mis- 
takes are to be avoided, and if we wish 
to know how to avoid them, some 
questions need to be answered that are 
hardly recognized by the authors. 


The Theory 

Thus, the whole study is based on 
the premise that central planning and 
a command set-up would have been a 
proper alternative to the “political” 
solutions, which, in fact, were oper- 
ative. In the authors’ opinion the sit- 
uation called for “technological” rather 
than “political” solutions. They assert 
that there were plenty of men “who 
could have organized that community 
down to the last doorknob” and 
obviously approve of such an approach 
a la Prussia. They maintain that Wil- 
low Run in World War II proved 
(italics supplied) that “the most waste- 
ful, time-consuming, and altogether in- 
efficient way to do it is to let every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry from a big 
corporation down to little Joe Doakes 
stick a finger in the pie” and they claim 
this proof is of such finality as to de- 
serve “rank with Galileo’s famous 
refutation of Aristotle.” 

There is not a trace in the book of 
questioning the validity of these asser- 
tions. The efficiency of technocratic, 
chain-of-command, _ big-stick, central- 
ized planning solutions is taken for 
granted. The possible inefficiencies and 
other weaknesses of these alternatives 
are never discussed nor even recog- 
nized. 

Now, if the authors had made a 
comparative study of a similar wartime 
situation in Germany, they might have 
been able to approach a demonstration 
of their thesis. On the other hand, they 
might have come in for a disappoint- 
ment. The writer remembers an OSS 
study, based on original German docu- 
ments, which examined in detail the 
organization in Nazi Germany of the 
relocation and housing of the victims 
of allied bombing. The organization 
was highly centralized and the chain- 
of-command set-up was a natural one 
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for the Nazis. No Tom, Dick, and 
Harry without authority was allowed 
to interfere at the local or any other 
level. The organization was a mon- 
strosity of complexity and top-heavi- 
ness even compared to our wartime 
agencies. The local bureaucrats and 
party leaders eventually had to take 
over and improvise in clear disobedi- 
ence to central instructions, because 
the central planners could never catch 
up with the local emergencies. 
Reality 

It is always tempting to compare a 
messy, gray reality with the image of 
an ideal, perfect alternative but it is 
disappointing to see scientists of any 
discipline fall to such temptation. In- 
deed, the authors visualize the tech- 
nocratic solution as the best of all 
worlds. Not only could the com- 
munity have been organized down to 
the last doorknob, but the technocratic 
magicians “could have made it meet 
the needs and wishes of the bomber 
workers themselves.” The possibility 
of conflict between those in authority 
and those for whom austerity is exer- 
cised is assumed away. What if the 
workers disliked the highly organized 
doorknobs? 

The pinnacle of the authors’ un- 
questioned confidence in technocratic 
solutions is reached in their reference 
to the “bomber city” with 10,000 
permanent dwelling units, which was 
advocated in some quarters. Failure to 
build this city was “a political not a 
technological castration.” But the 
authors also admit that most of the 
in-migrant war workers left the area 
when the bomber plant closed and 
they do not even raise the question 
whether purely technological (effi- 
ciency) considerations would have 
justified a permanent city with 10,000 
units. They criticize those who, before 
Pearl Harbor, relied on automobiles, 
tires, and gasoline to bring commuters 
to the isolated plant. But they do not 
even consider the reasonable expecta- 
tion that these wherewithals would 
again be freely available for commuting 
when the war was finished and that this 
circumstance might have a bearing on 
the location of a permanent city at 
Willow Run. 

And with a straight face the authors 
invite the reader to consider, “by way 
of contrast,” Cidade de Motores, sit- 
uated 25 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
a city that they quote as being “com- 
pletely planned in accordance with 
modern scientific sociological and in- 
dustrial principles.” The fact is that 
Cidade de Motores, except for the in- 
dustrial plants themselves, was never 


built, although it was so highly pub- 





licized during its planning phase that 
many people came to believe that it 
really existed. The authors’ basis for 
holding the shining Brazilian example 
up to fumbling America is an article 
in a 1946 issue of the New Republic, 
a publication not noted for scientific 
accuracy. The authors, who must have 
spent many weeks on the computation 
of correlation coefficients and other 
scientific materials, apparently did not 
care to spend a few hours on the veri- 
fication of this point; it fit in nicely 
with their predetermined images. 
The Balance Sheet 


The authors rightly emphasize the 
social cost of maladjustment at Willow 
Run, which was largely borne by the 
in-migrants in terms of poor housing, 
transportation, and recreation facilities. 
But the reader’s expectation that costs 
would be weighed against rewards is 
not met, nor is there any recognition 
of the need for weighing costs against 
rewards. One looks in vain for a single 
wage statistic or comparison of incomes 
of in-migrants before and after. May- 
be the authors, on the basis of evidence, 
would have come to the conclusion that 
the rewards were not worth the costs 
but the book suggests only that it was 
a foregone conclusion. In references to 
depressed living standards, there is no 
mention of food, clothing, and other 
standards. For many migrants to Wil- 
low Run, these standards may have 
been substantially improved and they 
may have been as important to them 
as standards of housing and communi- 
ty facilities, or even more important. 

In any event, it appears that the vic- 
tims of Willow Run themselves had 
notions about the balance of rewards 
and costs that were quite different from 
those of the authors. A majority of 
them—though not a big majority—said 
in response to surveys that they would 
come again. Is it possible that those 
most intimately affected by the mess at 
Willow Run had a more balanced 
point of view than that of the authors 
and that the situation is more ade- 
quately described in terms of 50:50 
than of all black? 

None of these observations is an ex- 
cuse for the failures of private and 
public action at Willow Run. On the 
other hand, these failures ought not to 
be an excuse for the vast and unwar- 
ranted generalizations in which the 
authors engage in an attempt, as they 
put it, to test the limits of democratic 
action in the solution of technological 
problems. These limits can at best, if 
ever, be tested by reference to the limits 
of alternatives—but not by reference 
to unspecific images of a bright new 
and perfect world of social technocrats. 
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HOUSING FOR AGED— 
(Continued from page 199) 

shadows every other aspect . . . The 
three parts of the housing picture are: 
(1) technical, (2) economic, (3) 
social . . . The first is most easily dis- 
posed of because, basically, all the so- 
called special facilities within dwell- 
ings for the aged are equally desirable 
for any good housing, without classi- 
fication into housing for infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, maturity, and se- 
nescence. Let us see what some of these 
things are . . . Floors should be warm 
and resilient. I ask, for whom should 
they be cold and hard? . . . Safe cook- 
ing equipment with automatic cut-offs 
in case the pilot light goes out. This 
should be mandatory for the manufac- 
turers of all gas equipment anyway. . . 
Nonslip bathtubs, strong  grab-bars 
(specified for the 5 per cent of units 
to be provided the aged in New York’s 
state program). Young people slip too. 
But fixture manufacturers cannot seem 
to be persuaded to produce nonslip 
tubs. . . . Is there one of those items 
that would seem out of place in your 
own home?” 

Mr. Churchill goes on to point out 
that the problem is basically one of 
poverty. “Housing for the aged, like 
public housing and related questions 
of public welfare and public health, 
is basically a problem of poverty. The 
particular aspect of old age housing is 
that many who were self-supporting in 
their prime find themselves indigent, 
or nearly so, in their old age, either 
because of reduced earning power or 
because their fixed income is steadily 
reduced by continual depreciation of 
the value of money. This is a social 
matter, not a housing matter. It is ob- 
vious that private enterprise simply 
cannot provide low-rent dwellings for 
the aged, or any other impoverished 
group at a profit.” 

Warning against segregating older 
people, Mr. Churchill says: “Housing 
programs must recognize the need for 
accommodating old people in suitable 
groups of dwelling units within the 
general framework. . . After all, old 
people do not become a social group 
just because they are old. . . There is 
no need for exhaustive research to show 
that contact with people and events, 
the sense of belonging, of friendliness 
with the young, promotes well-being 
and psychological health. 

Summarizing his position, Mr. 
Churchill concluded: “For the present 
it seems to me that our goal must be, 
quite simply, good housing in sufficient 
quantity so that all families, of what- 
ever income range, may have free choice 
of location and type of dwelling.” 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


195 2 1951 
April 108.000 96.200 
First four months 347 900 356.500 
n Sour Bur reau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1952 1951 
April $ 809,000,000 $ 852,000,000 
First four months $? 964.000.000 $3.313,000,000 


Source: Bureau of L abor Statistics and Department of Commerce 





RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 

April First four April First four 

1952 months 1952 195] months 1951 
Number 21,300 66,700 13,300 56,800 


> 


20 19 14 16 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Per cent to total 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


April First four April First four 

1952 months 1952 195] months 1951 
Private 98,500 ~ 319,400 92,300 341,200 
Public 9,500 28,500 3.900 15,300 
Total 108.000 347.900 96.200 356 500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


April First four April First fou 

1952 months 1952 195] months 1951 
Urban 61,700 197,700 51.900 199.700 
Rural nonfarm 46,300 150,200 14,300 156,800 
Total 108.000 347.900 96.200 356.500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 1951 

March $1,393,317,000 $1,369,284,000 
First three months $3,962,479,000 $3,883,120,000 
During March, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles totaled $126,570,.000. 
Also during March, GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 
amounted to $235,651,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 26 per cent 
of total recordings. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Ax iministr: ation 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 19 
March 237,752 242,435 
First three months 678,408 690.652 
__ Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and IX) 


April First four April First four 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 195] 
Number of projects 23 74 13 180 
Dwelling units 6,000 13,832 5.637 23,363 
Dollar amount $48,579,450 $109,972,950 $44,760,220 $184,901,739 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 








AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING yt escnarei LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 

1952 195] 

Februar $2,288 $2,157 
First two months average $2.280 $?.146 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 











INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 
(1947-1949=100) 


1952 195] 
April 120.7 126.6° 
First four months average 120.4 126.3 


*Revised data do not replace the former indexes (1926=100) 
The new official index (1947-49=100) began January 1952. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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SENATE VOTES FUNDS FOR FHA, 
FNMA, FARM, DEFENSE HOUSING 


A bill that would give additional 
aid to private enterprise housing, au- 


thorize additional funds for direct 
government aid to defense housing and 
community facilities, and that would 
extend the farm housing title of the 
Housing Act of 1949, was passed by 
the Senate and sent to the House late 
in May. The bill, S. 3066, is known 
as the Housing Act of 1952. 

Major provisions of the bill, as it 
passed the Senate, include: 

1—400 million dollars in additional 
FHA insurance authorization for pro- 
grammed defense housing, Title VIII 
military housing, and disaster housing. 

2—An increase of 900 million dollars 
for FNMA, to be used only for pur- 
chase of mortgages on defense, military, 
and disaster housing. Such authority 
will expire June 30, 1953. 

3—Permission tor FNMA to make 
advance commitments up to 252 million 
dollars outstanding at any one time but 
only on defense, military, and disaster 
housing. Previously, late in March, the 
House and Senate had adopted a joint 
resolution that authorized FNMA to 
make advance commitments up to 52 
million dollars on military, defense, 
and disaster housing on requests made 
between December 27 and December 
31, 1951, the date on which earlier 
FNMA advance commitment authority 
expired. 

4—An increase of 40 million dollars 
for federally aided or provided com- 
munity facilities in defense areas and 
an increase of 50 million dollars for 
federally provided defense housing. 

5—Extension of the deadline for re- 
moval of temporary war housing. No 
new deadline is set. The section in the 
new bill pertaining to removal of tem- 
porary housing merely gives the Presi- 
dent permission to extend the December 
31, 1952 deadline. 

6—Extension of the farm housing 
title of the Housing Act of 1949 by 
one year. The title under the original 
act would expire on June 30, 1952. 


DIRECT HOME LOANS TO VETERANS 
FUND INCREASED BY $125 MILLION 


A total of 125 million dollars was 
made available for additional direct 
loans to veterans for home purchases 
when the President in April signed 
H. R. 5893. 

Not all of the 125 million dollars 
would become available immediately 
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but would be allocated quarterly until 
June 30, 1953, when the original law 
expires. The direct loans are used 
principally by veterans in small urban 
and semi-rural areas where private 
enterprise financing on GI loans is not 
plentiful. 


PROGRESS PAYMENTS ON CAPITAL 
GRANTS UNDER TITLE | APPROVED 


President Truman in early June 
signed into law a measure that permits 
the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy to make progress payments on 
grants-in-aid to cities undertaking slum 
clearance programs under Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949. 

Previously, HHFA could only make 
a lump sum capital grant on a slum 
clearance project when all phases of 
the project were completed. The local 
agency undertaking a project, there- 
fore, had to carry a loan for the de- 
velopment program over an extended 
period of time, which increased interest 
and carrying charges for the local com- 
munity and, in turn, the total costs to 
both federal and local governments. 


REGULATION X MODIFIED; OTHER 
CONTROL CHANGES CONSIDERED 


Modification of Regulation X in early 
June was the first step in what home 
builders hoped will soon be a complete 
lifting of controls on housing credit 
terms and building materials. Many 
home builders were of the opinion that 
the easier credit terms under the re- 
vised Regulation X were not as liberal 
as they should have been. 

Meanwhile, Congress was consider- 
ing amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, which controls rents, 
prices, and wages. The Senate, in its 
consideration of the bill early in June, 
voted to end rent control on February 
28, 1953, although the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee had recom- 
mended extending rent control until 
June 30, 1953, the same date it recom- 
mended for ending production controls. 
Final action on the bill had not been 
taken by the Senate when the JourNaL 
went to press and the House had yet 
to take it up. , 

Under the new terms of Regulation 
X as announced by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Federal 
Reserve System on June 9 and effective 
June 11, down payments on houses in 
all price brackets were lowered. Veter- 
ans purchasing houses costing $7000 
or less are not required to make any 


1952 Nominating 
Committee Named 
for NAHO Board 


Appointments were completed late 
last month to the NAHO Nominating 
Committee for 1952-53 officers of the 
Association and six three-year mem- 
berships on the Board of Governors. 
The committee will meet between the 
constitutionally prescribed dates of July 
31 and August 10 to draw up its slate 
for the nine positions. Its recommenda- 
tions will be passed along to Association 
members no later than August 20. 

Paul Freedman, controller of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee 
by NAHO President Clarence C. Klein. 


Regional Members 


The seven members of the commit- 
tee, one from each region of the Associ- 
ation, appointed by the regional coun- 
cil, are as follows: 

New Enctanp—Philip F. Tripp, Ex- 
ecutive Director, New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, Housing Authority 

Mippte Artiantic—Louis Danzig, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark 

NortH Centrat—Mark K. Herley, 
Assistant Director, Detroit Housing 
Commission 

SoUTHEASTERN—Walter B. Mills, Jr., 
Executive Director, Greater Gadsden, 
Alabama, Housing Authority 

SouTHWEstT— William J. Guste, Coun- 
sel, Housing Authority of New Or- 
leans 

Paciric Sournwest—George R. Wal- 
lace, Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Oxnard, Cali- 
fornia 

Paciric Nortuwest—Howard W. 
Kindley, Assistant to the Director of 


(Continued column three, page 205) 








down payment. Nonveterans purchas- 
ing a $7000 or less home have to make 
only a 5 per cent down payment. Down 
payments for nonveterans in the new 
scale range from 5 per cent on the 
lowest cost homes to 40 per cent for 
the highest, $25,000 and over; for vet- 
erans, from no down payment to 35 
per cent. 

Earlier, in May, the Federal Reserve 
Board had ended its voluntary credit 
restraint program and almost simul- 
taneously suspended controls on install- 
ment credit purchasing. However, the 
board recommended that its authority 
to reinvoke such curbs be continued in 
the Defense Production Act. 
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State 


housing and redevelopment 
associations—unofficial organizations 
made up of persons engaged in housing 
and redevelopment activities — have 
been active in recent months. 


MARYLAND GROUP REORGANIZES; 
HEARS TWO FEATURED SPEAKERS 

William L. Wilson, chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Cum- 
berland, was named president of the 
Maryland Association of Housing 
Officials when it was reactivated re- 
cently at a meeting in Baltimore. 

John A. Kervick, director of the 
New York field office of the Public 
Housing Administration, as principal 
speaker at the meeting, stressed the 
need ‘for housing associations. Miss 
Frances Morton, executive secretary of 
the Baltimore Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association, speaking at a 
luncheon session, told of the need for 
citizen housing and planning groups 
in Maryland cities. 

Other officers of the association 
elected at the meeting were John L. 
Shaw, executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Frederick, 
vice-president; and John H. Wilson, 
administrative assistant to the execu- 
tive director of the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City, secretary-treasurer. 


TENNESSEE HOUSING GROUP 
MEETS TO ACT ON PROBLEMS 

The Tennessee Association of Hous- 
ing Authorities, meeting in April in 
Nashville, took action on several hous- 
ing problems and elected new officers. 

Association members passed a resolu- 
tion petitioning members of Congress 
from Tennessee to work toward ap- 
proval in the fiscal 1953 appropriations 
bill of an adequate number of units 
of public housing for towns prepared 
to begin construction after June 30. 
The resolution also protested the “sub- 
versive” amendment to the appropria- 
tions bill (see page 195), declaring it 
unworkable. 

A second resolution memorialized 
NAHO’s regional federal-local _ rela- 
tions committee to seek a more “real- 
istic” per unit limitation on manage- 
ment costs in public housing for the 
southeast area. The present limits, the 
resolution declared, do not take proper 
account of the increase in cost of living 
and of salaries paid in other fields for 
similar work. 

Ross Bass, a commissioner of the 
Pulaski Housing Authority, was elected 
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president of the association. Eric W. 
Hill, executive director of the Johnson 
City Housing Authority; Edward Sed- 
don, executive director of the Murfrees- 
boro Housing Authority; and J. D. 
Gilbert, executive director of the Jack- 
son Housing Authority, were named 
vice-presidents for the eastern, middle, 
and western divisions of the 
respectively. 
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state, 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS AT ATLANTA MEETING 

Frank L. White, technical director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Atlanta, was elected president of 
the Georgia Association of Housing 
Authorities at the annual meeting of 
the association in Atlanta on May 9. 

The association adopted a resolution 
calling on the Public Housing Admini- 
stration for a more “realistic” manage- 
ment salary scale, declaring that present 
salary limitations were out of line with 
salaries in similar public fields. Other 
resolutions expressed appreciation of the 
services of James Therrell, who recently 
resigned as executive director of the 
Atlanta housing authority, and M. B. 
Satterfield, Atlanta field office director 
of PHA, who took over Mr. Therrell’s 
position on June | (see page 214). 

Other new officers elected at the 
meeting are Thomas Cranford, execu- 
tive director of the Housing Authority 
of Valdosta, vice-president; and C. W. 
Sherlock, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Mon- 
roe, secretary-treasurer. Ed Baskin, re- 
tiring president and executive director 
of the Marietta Housing Authority, and 
Raymond Guest, executive director of 
the Nashville Housing Authority, were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The Florida Association of Housing 
Authorities met with the Georgia group 
but did not elect officers. Florida as- 
sociation officers will be elected at the 
time of the annual meeting of the 
NAHO Southeast Regional Council in 
Asheville, North Carolina late in June. 


PENNSYLVANIA REDEVELOPMENT 
OFFICIALS FORM ASSOCIATION 
Pennsylvania redevelopment officials 
organized to form the Pennsylvania 
Redevelopment Authorities Association 
during a statewide redevelopment con- 
ference in Harrisburg late last year. 
Charles Waugh of the Clairton Re- 
development Agency was named chair- 
man of the group; Francis J. Lammer, 


executive director of the Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority, vice-chair- 
man; Theodore Hazlett, counsel for 
the Pittsburgh Redevelopment Author 
ity, secretary; and J. Cal Callahan, 
planning consultant of Easton, treas 
urer. 


RELOCATION AND AGED HOUSING 
CONSIDERED IN MASSACHUSETTS 

A bill that would provide 25 mil 
lion dollars for telocation housing in 
Massachusetts has been introduced in 
the state legislature. The committee 
on mercantile affairs has reported the 
bill out unanimously. 

The money would be used to build 
public housing for families displaced 
by slum clearance or public works 
projects who are not eligible for low- 
rent housing. Occupancy in a state 
aided dwelling by a family would be 
limited to two years. Under terms of 
the bill, 50 per cent of the structures 
would be one- and two-family dwell 
ings. 

In another bill, a 5 million dollar 
fund is proposed for use as a subsidy 
for between 400 and 500 housing units 
tor aged families (see article on housing 
for aged, page 197). 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE— 
(Continued from page 204) 
Redevelopment, Housing Authority of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Positions open for election, on which 
the committee will submit nominations, 
are those of president, first vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president, and six 
board of governors places, to fill the 
expiring terms of George L. Black, 
Ramsey Findlater, John A. Kervick, 
Albert N. LeFevre, B. M. Pettit, and 
J. Gilbert Scheib. 

Recommendations for these positions 
should be made to the above commit- 
tee members prior to at least the July 
31 date noted above—or whichever 
later date up to August 10 may be 
selected subsequently for the commit- 
tee meeting (to be announced in the 
July JourNnat). 

The committee may nominate more 
than one person for each of the open 
positions. However, should it make 
only one nomination for each vacancy 
and should there be no petitions by 
September 14 from the-general mem- 
bership for the inclusion of additional 
names on the ballot, the committee’s 
slate would then be declared elected at 
the annual business meeting of the 
Association in October. When the com- 
mittee’s recommendations are distrib- 
uted to the membership in August, 
petition procedures will be detailed and 
dates for their receipt specified. 
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Guide for Writing, Administering 
Local Housing Code Now Available 








Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, Milwaukee’s commissioner of 
health, explains below how the American Public 
Health Association went about the job of prepar- 
ing a “guide” housing code—and he also details 
the contents of the code. Dr. Krumbiegel was chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the APHA Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing that produced the code. * 








A Proposed Housing Ordinance* rep- 
resents the carefully considered group 
opinion of a large number of persons 
adequately qualified to pass judgment 
on the scope and character of content 
of a modern housing code, designed to 
promote improvement in the hygiene 
of housing within any local community 
in the United States. 

Copies of a preliminary draft of the 
ordinance were sent to a large number 
of persons located throughout the 
United States who were known to 
possess an interest in the hygiene of 
housing and who had broad experience 
in either public health administration, 
preventive medicine, public health en- 
gineering, building inspection, admin 
istrative law, or other related fields. 
Their written comments, criticisms, 
and suggestions were solicited. The 
preliminary draft, together with all the 
written suggestions and criticisms re- 
ceived, were then carefully reviewed by 
a special subcommittee composed of 
health officers, building inspectors, pub- 
lic health engineers, and attorneys spe 
cializing in administrative law. After 
undergoing modification by this body, 
the draft of the ordinance was care- 
fully reviewed by the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing, as a result 
of which the document was further re- 
vised. Prior to publication, the ordi- 
nance was also reviewed and approved 
by APHA’s Committee on Research 
and Standards. 

Purpose 

The ordinance is intended to serve 
as a “useful guide” to health and other 
local officers who undertake the prepar- 
ation and enforcement of a local hous- 
ing code. It is made abundantly clear 
in both the foreword and statement of 
principles and- policies that precede the 
ordinance that the document is not 
intended to serve as a “model.” Its 





*d Proposed Housing Ordinance—Regulating 
Supplied Facilities, Maintenance and Occu 
pancy of Dwellings and Dwelling Units; a 
guide prepared by the Committee on_ the 
Hygiene of Housing, American Public Health 
Association, 1952. 24 pp. 50 cents. American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. 
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formulators do not recommend its 
adoption in verbatim form by all com- 
munities interested in improving local 
housing conditions. They emphasize 
that certain types of construction, facili- 
ties, and occupancy are peculiar to 
particular communities and each local 
housing code must be tailored to meet 
the needs and preferences existent with- 
in differing local political jurisdictions. 


The ordinance incorporates all of the 
minimum standards for housing that 
its formulators believe to be essential 
to the promotion and protection of the 
public health. Minimum standards are 
established governing the condition and 
maintenance of dwellings; minimum 
standards are set forth for supplied util 
ities, facilities, and other physical con 
ditions essential to make dwellings safe, 
sanitary, and fit for human habitation; 
minimum standards are established gov 
erning the condition of dwellings of- 
fered for rent; certain responsibilities 
and duties of owners and occupants of 
dwellings are fixed; the inspection of 
dwellings and the condemnation of cer- 
tain dwellings as being unfit for human 
habitation are authorized; and penalties 
for violations are fixed. 

Unique features of the ordinance in- 
clude the regulation of occupancy 


(Continued column one, page 215) 





sidies are paid? 


Did You Know= 


the following facts about the contract that 
housing authorities sign with the Public Hous- 
ing Administration under which annual sub- 








1—There is a new contract form available: one developed jointly with 
PHA by NAHO’s Committee on Contracts—Form PHA-2171 (the con- 
tract) and Form PHA-2172 (terms and conditions of the contract), 
revised September 1, 1951. 
2—This contract revises the one used from 1937 to 1949 for projects 
permanently financed under the United States Housing Act of 1937 
(Public Law 412) and reflects the various financing changes that the 
Housing Act of 1949 (Public Law 171) made in the 1937 formula. It 
also reflects a sizable series of changes as to areas of federal-local re 
sponsibility. 
3—tThe new contract is automatically used for all permanently financed 
projects started since March 1, 1949 (PL-171 projects and “reactivated” 
PL-412 projects); also all Public Law 671 projects currently being 
permanently financed, as well as for any 412’s previously in temporary 
financing. 
4—Projects started since March 1, 1949 that are in temporary financing 
are covered by the old, now obsolete form of contract but authorities 
will be required to substitute the new contract before they go into 
permanent financing. 
5—It is optional with housing authorities whether or not their old 
permanently financed PL-412 projects now under the old form of con- 
tract benefit by the terms of the new contract. PHA says: “. . . outstand- 
ing loan and annual contributions contracts on the permanently financed 
PL-412 projects will, at the option of the local authorities, be amended 
to the maximum extent possible so as to conform them to the policies 
set forth in this (new) annual contributions contract.” 
6—When local authorities take title to either PWA projects or per- 
manent Lanham war projects, the form of contract will parallel the 
new contract to the maximum extent possible. 
First of a monthly series of “tips” on public 
housing financing as prepared for the JOURNAL 
OF HOUSING by Lawrence M. Cox, chairman 
of the NAHO Committee on Contracts and a 
member of the NAHO Fiscal Policy Committee. 
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THE NAHO 
PRESIDENT’S CORNER 








“AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT... .” 





When I was a little fellow and 
thrilled to the story of the magic car- 
pet, I never realized that some day 
I too would possess such a vehicle. 
Within the last seven months—due to 
the modern mechanical miracle of the 
airplane and the automobile—I have 
been privileged to witness the opera- 
tions of urban redevelopment and pub- 
lic housing in every corner of the 
American republic. As your national 
president, I have visited authorities 
along the Great Lakes and on the Gulf 
of Mexico—on the Atlantic seaboard 
and on the slopes of the Pacific coast. 

These travels of mine have left two 
indelible impressions on my heart. 

The first one is the indisputable 
fact that urban redevelopment and 
public housing are still a dire necessity 
in our republic, for city after city pre- 
sented to me the universal fact of the 
existence of slums and blighted areas. 
In all the cities that I visited I was 
naturally shown those sights in which 
every community properly takes. pride. 
I saw magnificent buildings dedicated 
to education and to government. I saw 
stately tree lined avenues filled with 
the luxurious mansions of the rich and 
the influential. But I also saw acre 
after acre of horribly dilapidated, poor- 
ly constructed, ramshackle dwelling 
units. If the magnificent buildings I 
saw are a monument to the civic spirit 
and pride of the communities that 
I visited, then certainly the slums are 
also monuments—monuments to our 
failure to realize that cities like all 
other physical organisms decay and 
die unless an intelligently leveled at- 
tack checks their senescence and death. 

The second impression that I re- 
ceived was a happier one: to wit, that 
in a large measure the urban redevelop- 
ment and public housing programs 
are carried out with a degree of com- 
petency, honesty, and high consci- 
entious endeavor that does not suffer 
by comparison with the operations of 
any other publicly or privately sup- 
ported enterprise in the United States. 

It is well that that is so, for an 
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honest job competently and effectively 
carried out is an unanswerable argu- 
ment against the attacks of its enemies. 
The testimony of a job well done is 
incontestable before any bar of reason- 
able human opinion. Even those who 
oppose urban redevelopment and pub- 
lic housing in principle will find little 
with which to enlist recruits in their 
opposition to the programs if the pro- 
grams themselves are administered with 
a high degree of integrity. 
Self-Appraisal 

It is here—in the field of a pro- 
fessionally high level of administration 
and management—that every local 
housing and redevelopment authority 
must stand ready and willing to serve. 
It is here—in the field of a profes- 
sionally high level of administration 
and management—that NAHO, con 
scious of one of its most sacred func- 
tions, has devised a system of awards 
and honors for outstanding operation- 
al performance (see page 214). 

What are the specific major func- 
tions that an authority must perform 
and how can they be performed to 
demonstrate that redevelopment and 
housing agencies do carry out the leg- 
islative enactments that created them 
with fidelity? 

First and foremost, it is the duty 
of any housing authority to administer 
low-rent housing solely in relationship 
to the original intent for which it was 
constructed: the quartering of persons 
of low income. Public housing is in- 
tended to supplement and not to sup- 
plant private enterprise. Aware as I 
am of the delicate public relations in- 
volved in the elimination of over- 
income families, I believe that the high- 
est duty of a public body, entrusted 
with public responsibility defined by 
public law, is to discharge that re- 
sponsibility honestly, earnestly, cou- 
rageously, and patriotically. 

Second, every local authority—re- 
development and housing—has an- 
other function in the community that 
involves, as did its first function, the 
basic idea of an example: an example 


of frugal and meticulous custodianship 
ot public funds. The subsidy granted 
to us by the federal government and 
the exemption from all local taxes in 
some states and from some taxes in 
others, makes us in a real measure 
the custodians of public money. The 
acceptance of public money to dis 
charge a public duty implies a moral 
obligation to spend that money frugal- 
ly, not only by purchasing wisely and 
accounting accurately but by employ- 
ing only competent help whose 
conscientious service to the public 
merits the public dollar they draw. 

Third, any progressive and worth- 
while local authority must manifest a 
vital and buoyant interest in the gen- 
eral and over-all planning, redevelop- 
ment, housing, and physical welfare 
of the community. We have no moral 
right to selfishly isolate ourselves and 
our interests in the narrow channel of 
the specific field in which we have 
been chartered by legislation. 

Fourth and last, the good local 
urban redevelopment or housing au- 
thority has a proper educational func- 
tion—an informative function—that of 
constantly informing the public of its 
proper functions, 
and intents. Every public agency has 
a duty to the public to convey proper 
informational material to it. The rec- 
ords of authorities are public records 
and should be open, as I am_ sure 
they are, for the development of re 
sponsible public opinion and_ public 
knowledge. Public business is the 
people’s business and no malicious 
charges of alleged lobbying should pre- 
vent the truly courageous authority 
from properly reporting back to the 
people its true intent and its measured 
reply to unfriendly propaganda. 

In general I have been impressed 
with the undeniable fact that urban 
redevelopment and public housing au- 
thorities are discharging their func- 
tions and duties with the highest level 
of conscientious endeavor that it has 
ever been my privilege to witness in 
any field of organized human activity. 
Nevertheless perfection is an attribute 
that must be constantly striven for if 
it is to be attained and maintained. 

In the interests of the unanswerable 
argument inherent in a job well done, 
I commend to all authorities the duty 
of constantly analyzing and re-evaluat- 
ing their procedures and methods, to 
the end that effective administration 
and management will not only bring 
an accolade to us but will eminently 
sustain and justify the basic principles 
of urban redevelopment and public 
housing themselves. 

Clarence C. Klein, June 1952 
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Association News 





FIVE REGIONAL CONFERENCES SUMMARIZED 





SOUTHWEST 

Entire first day of the three day con- 
ference of the Southwest Regional 
Council at Mineral Wells, Texas was 
given over to management problems 
of new housing authorities. In prepa- 
ration for a meeting, held April 16 
to 18, the region’s management com- 
mittee had prepared a booklet called 
Management A-B-C’s for Low-Rent 
Housing, accompanied by a sample 
book of simplified management forms. 
The forms and booklet were dis- 
tributed to representatives of new au- 
thorities, who also heard how to handle 
the public relations job and, from 
Maury Robinson, chairman of the 
Paris, Texas housing authority, how 
the city of Paris won its fight against 
public housing opposition (see May 
JourNAL, page 176). 

Every phase of housing was touched 
upon in the sessions that filled the re- 
maining two days of the meeting, from 
design of projects to their maintenance. 
Principal speakers included NAHO 
President Klein, who gave the keynote 
address; Abner N. Silverman, assistant 
commissioner, PHA, whose subject was 
“The Public Housing Picture—This 
Year and Next’; PHA’s chief econo- 
mist, Lawrence N. Bloomberg, who 
spoke on “Red Tape and Red Blood— 
Paper vs. People’; and John Lange, 
NAHO executive director, who out- 
lined the Association’s operations on 
the national scene. 

One of the most prominent con- 
tributors to the conference was Nick 
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NAHO, who donned his fighting togs 
and went to work in his home region 
rounding up new members for NAHO 
(see May Journat, page 180). 

At the business meeting, W. W. 
Stewart of Austin was elected new re- 
gional president to succeed Mrs. Marie 
C. McGuire. Kelly Smith of Beaumont 
was chosen vice-president and Miss 
Gertrude Ford and Jack Kastor were 
re-elected secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. Executive committee mem- 
bers elected for two year terms are: Mrs. 
Ruby Schuessler, Houston; Mrs. Edna 





INCOMING, OUTGOING 
PRESIDENTS— 

Mrs. Marie McGuire, outgoing presi- 
dent of the Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil, welcomes W. W. Stewart (left) as 
incoming president. In the background, 
left to right, J. Gilbert Scheib of New 
Orleans and Abner Silverman, PHA, 
Washington. 





Garrett, Corpus Christi; Willis P. Duff, 
Fort Worth; Paul P. Rose, San An 
tonio; and Louis J. Dalferes, New 
Orleans. 

A round dozen commercial . firms 
displayed their wares at the meeting, 
exhibiting play equipment, kitchen ap 
pliances, water heaters, plumbing 
products, heating systems, and interior 
finishes. 


NEW ENGLAND 

Characterized by many who attended 
as the most successful meeting New 
England has had in recent years, the 
New England Regional Council’s con 
ference registered 245 delegates. Retir- 
ing President Joseph H. Lyons cited 
the widespread participation of many 
regional members on panels and com 
mittees and in work on exhibits as 
the chief factor in the meeting’s success. 

During the two day sessions, held 
in Providence on May 19 and 20, three 
broad subjects formed the basis of dis- 
cussions: (1) state housing programs, 
(2) the meaning of the redevelopment 
program to local communities, and (3) 
public housing. 


Charles S. Graham, executive direc 
tor of the New Britain, Connecticut 














EXHIBITORS— 

All of the regional conferences this 
spring, with the exception of the Middle 
Atlantic meeting, featured exhibits by 
commercial firms—and the Southeastern 
conference, scheduled for June 15 and 
16, has a 15 booth display arranged. 
Pictured left—converging on Regional 
President Marie McGuire—is a group of 
the exhibitors at the Southwest confer- 
ence. Left to right: Joe Touff, Midwest 
Interiors; H. T. Swanson, Truscon Steel; 
Wade Hampton, Truscon; E. C. Frazier, 
Game Time; B. A. Delano, Sexauer; J. 
H. Schmidt, Peerless Manufacturing; 
Henry H. Pitman, Henry H. Pitman, Inc.: 
Julius Bentling, Miller Manufacturing; 
Wayne Bovee, Hardwick Stove; Fred 
Layman, chairman of the exhibits com- 
mittee. 
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housing authority, chaired the session 
that considered what state housing pro- 
grams have done and can do. William 
C. Geary, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts State Housing Board, and Albert 
C. Demers, housing commissioner for 
Connecticut, summarized the programs 
of their own and neighboring states. 
Both speakers stressed the role that the 
states can play in solving the problem 
of adequate housing for the aged (see 
page 198). 

“The Redevelopment Program— 
What It Means to Every Local Com- 
munity” occupied the entire first after- 
noon of the conference. Session chair- 
man was Joseph T. Benedict of Wor- 
cester and Osborne T. Boyd, retiring 
area supervisor of the division of slum 
clearance of HHFA (see page 214 ) 
was principal speaker. Following Mr. 
Boyd’s talk, a panel discussion took up 
specific aspects of redevelopment: pub- 
lic relations; housing, industrial, com- 
mercial, and civic reuse of slum sites; 
relocation; and countrywide progress 
on redevelopment, as shown in slides. 

Climaxing the afternoon of rede- 
velopment talk was NAHO President 
Clarence Klein’s dinner speech, in 
which he told of the progress that has 
been made in reshaping Pittsburgh’s 
downtown business center and gave 
credit for the job to the effective team- 
work between federal, state, and city 
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officials and private individuals and 
organizations with broad civic interests. 

At the May 20 business meeting, fol- 
lowing an hour and a half session on 
public housing—its fundamentals, man- 
agement, and maintenance—at which 
PHA Commissioner Egan spoke, Mrs. 
Helen S. MacPherson, manager of 
Elm Haven project in New Haven, was 
elected president of the region for the 
coming year. Other officers chosen at 
the meeting are: Vicr-PresipENt—Ray- 
mond D. Holmes, Fall River; Secrt 
tarY—Joseph T. Benedict, Worcester; 
» TREAsURER—Miss Katherine F. Hodge, 
Pawtucket; Executive ComMMITTE! 
Memsers—Daniel F. Burns, Cam- 
bridge; John Cianci, Waterbury; Robert 
Bliss, Framingham; Daniel ]. Heffer 
nan, Bristol; and Chester L. Weaver, 
South Portland. 

The conference ended with a 
luncheon at which John I. Robinson, 
chairman of the Springfield housing 
authority and past president of NAHO, 
spoke on NAHO and its importance 
in bringing local opinion before fed- 
eral officials (see page 210 for details of 
Mr. Robinson’s remarks). 

At the business meeting, too, the 
council went on record in a resolution 
as opposed to “the unsound and im- 
proper action of the PHA in depriv- 
ing local housing authorities of the 
right to select bond counsel.” Action 





NEW ENGLAND CONFEREES— 

Above is the speaker's table for the 
banquet session of the New England con- 
ference, featuring NAHO President Clar- 
ence C. Klein as the speaker. At the left 
is outgoing regional president Joseph H. 
Lyons and in the picture below, also taken 
during the banquet, is the council's in- 
coming president—the woman at the far 
left, Mrs. Helen S$. MacPherson, manager 
of Elim Haven in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: second woman to head up one of 
NAHO'’s regional councils. The 1950-51 
president of the council, Charles Graham, 
is the third man to the right of Mrs. 
MacPherson. And still another former 
regional president, Edward Adams, is seat- 
ed at the same table: the man in the light 
suit, opposite Mrs. MacPherson. 


was based on the following points: (1) 
that established practice allows au 
thorities to select their own bond ceun 
sel; (2) that the practice of having 
purchasers choose bond counsel has 
been discredited; (3) that it will prove 
costly and deprive local authorities of 
the advice of counsel prior to sale of 
bonds; and (4) that the directive is 
contrary to the local autonomy spirit 
of the Housing Act of 1949. The re 
gion, therefore, protested the order 
and urged PHA to withdraw it and 
allow local authorities to return to 
the former practice of selecting their 
own counsel. 

Copies of the resolution were for- 
warded to PHA Commissioner Egan, 
HHFA Administrator Foley, the chair 
man of the NAHO Federal-Local Re 
lations 


Committee, and President 


Klein. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

The 300 or so delegates who attend 
ed the annual conference of the Mid 
dle Atlantic Regional Council in Pitts 
burgh on May 22 and 23 devoted them 
selves largely to workshops on tenant 
selection and reexamination, mainte 
nance problems, urban redevelopment, 
problems of small housing authorities, 
the relative merits of high-rise build 
ings and two- and three-story row 
houses, realistic income limits, and 
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problems incurred in development pro- 
grams. 

Keynote addresses on the national 
status of the housing program were 
given by B. T. Fitzpatrick, deputy 
administrator and general counsel for 
HHFA; Gerald J. Carey, executive di- 
rector of the New York City Housing 
Authority; and Murray M. Bisgaier, 
executive secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Housing Authori- 
ties. Theme of these talks was the 
crisis facing the program and the re- 
sponsibility resting on local authorities 
to carry on the battle. 

Calls for stepping up the professional 
approach to housing were issued by 
both John A. Kervick, PHA New York 
field office director, and Regional Presi- 
dent Oliver C. Winston, executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City. Mr. Kervick stressed 
the necessity for housing authorities to 
assume responsibility for keeping in- 
formed on housing of all kinds and 
Mr. Winston urged adoption of a code 
of performance against which admin- 
istration of the program can_ be 
measured (see right for details). 

Implementing these calls for greater 
professionalization of the housing field, 
the council’s committee on education 
and training presented a detailed re- 
port and proposal for a training sched- 
ule to be set up in the region. The 
program outlined by the committee 
(see page 213) was accepted unani- 
mously at the annual business meeting. 

A very well received program feature 
was a speech by architect Minoru 
Yamasaki on the currently hotly de 
bated subject of use of high-rise build 
ings for public housing. Excerpts from 
the speech will be carried in a later 
issue of the JouRNAL. 

In addition to adopting the training 
program, the business meeting voted 
three amendments to the region’s by- 
laws: (1) committees are to serve for 
one year or until successors are ap- 
pointed; (2) all annual regional con 
ferences are to be scheduled only in 
places where facilities are available, on 
a nondiscriminatory basis, to all mem- 
bers of the council eligible to attend 
conferences; and (3) chairmen of 
NAHO chapters in the region may, by 
applying to the executive committee, 
sit as voting members. 

Newly elected officers of the region 
are: Presipoent—Louis Danzig, New- 
ark; Vicre-Prestioent— John Ihilder, 
Washington; Executive CoMMITTEE— 
Walter Schmidt, Annapolis; Everett 
Utterbach, Pittsburgh; Anthony E. 
Bickel, Allentown; and Marvin E. 
Schaefer, Asbury Park. 
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NAHO CHALLENGED 


During the New England and Middle Atlantic regional confer- 
ences, three speakers called for housing officials to assume a more re- 
sponsible attitude toward their work and challenged NAHO to better 
perform its role as the professional organization for housers. Here is 
what they said: 


JOHN |. ROBINSON—*“Now that public housing for the lowest income 
groups has become relatively respectable and acceptable and now that 
we have the various state and local programs . . . serving a somewhat 
higher group, we have tended to become a little smug and think that 
the job, except for an occasional setback, is over and the fight won. That 
is not the case. 

“We still have two battles to fight and win: the battle to keep 
our gains; and the fight to keep housing clean and out of politics .. . 

we must keep our local programs on as high a moral and 

ethical plane as possible and to the best of our ability run our pro- 
grams on a businesslike basis and as free from outside influences as is 
humanly possible .. . 
“, . . if you believe in the program and are not simply a hireling 
for pay hanging on to a job because it gives you a week’s pay, then | 
again urge you to make the united and sincere effort to make your 
organization, NAHO, a stronger and improved one, and, through your 
association, make the housing program a more forceful, efficient and 
productive one. . .” 


OLIVER C. WINSTON—“The one thing that I have given the most 
thought to is the need for . . . a rededication of ourselves to a professional 
approach and a professional manner in the administration of our pro- 
gram... 

“I believe that the time is overdue when we should examine the 
need for a more comprehensive statement of the purposes and for a 
clearly defined code of ethics for NAHO—a code of which we can all 
be proud and can hold as a constant criterion of our practices. NAHO 
should offer a means whereby we can, through group association and 
group action, establish and maintain the highest standards of pro- 
fessional performance and earn the continuing respect of our public. . . 

: if the programs in which we believe and to which we are 
dedicated are to gain and maintain the respect of the wide public, we 
must see to it that our daily conduct and our daily practices are in 
keeping with the high professional standards we have established for 
ourselves as professional people.” 


JOHN A. KERVICK—“It is now time to take stock. . . The pressing 
problem today is for professional growth, a full realization of the task 
being performed in public housing, and the strenuous efforts needed 
to raise the housing program to the highest professional level. . . 

“It is the responsibility of the National Association of Housing 
Officials as the professional organization of public housing administra 
tors, to set high standards for the operation and maintenance of the 
projects for which they are responsible. . . 

“It is your obligation and duty to look ahead and be thoroughly 
conversant with current and pending housing problems of your local- 
ities. Local housing authorities should assume responsibility for local 
housing conditions, advise the general public and counsel local govern- 
mental bodies with constructive suggestions—in short, live up to your 
name of the housing authority. 

. these aims can only be achieved through professional growth, 
year-round education, and constant training.” 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

Presence of 13 members of NAHO’s 
national Board of Governors distin- 
guished the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Conference in Coronado, California. 
The board met concurrently with the 
first day of the conference, May 26, 
and board members stayed over to at- 
tend the remaining sessions on May 27. 

Former vice-president of the region, 
Hugo F. Allardt of Fresno, was elect- 
ed president to succeed Edmund Hor- 
winski, Other new officers are: Vice- 
PresipENt—Robert E. Rainey, San 
Francisco; Treasurer—Mrs. Louvenia 
Zerr, Vallejo; Executive Boarp— Rob- 
ert D. Lee, Richmond; Kimball H. 
Moore, San Diego; Allen R. Reed, San 
Joaquin; and Haig Shamshoian, Yolo 
County. 

On the opening day, delegates, who 
numbered around 190, heard President 
Klein tell the “why’s” of NAHO and 
were introduced to visiting board 
members. After a morning discussion 
of the importance of legal counsel to a 
local authority, the conferees devoted 
the second half of the day to public 
relations, rural housing, and a report 
on the impact of public housing on 
a community. At a special luncheon 
for commissioners, Ray M. Nutting, 
member of the Vallejo authority, spoke 
on the community responsibility of 
commissioners. 

The second day’s sessions covered a 
variety of topics, including maintenance 
and a panel on redevelopment, in which 
Charles L. Farris, assistant diector of 
the division of slum clearance and ur- 
ban redevelopment, gave a roundup 
of programs over the country. Hit of 
the afternoon was a brief skit, produced 
and directed by Jack Schonborn of the 
San Francisco field office of PHA. The 


1 ae 
New Pacific Southwest officers are, left to right, Robert E. Rainey, San Francisco, vice-president; Louvenia M. Zerr, Vallejo, 


treasurer; Robert D. Lee, Richmond, executive board member; Hugo F. Allardt, Fresno, president; Edmund Horwinski, Oakland, 
outgoing president; Allen R. Reed, Stockton, Haig Shamshoian, Woodland, and Kimball H. Moore, San Diego, all on the board. 
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NAHO Membership Campaign 
Has $8000 Still To Go 


The goal of $12,000 in new membership income for the year 1952 
was just one-third achieved as of June 1: $4000 collected with $8000 
still to go before the year’s end. 

The Membership Committee under George Price of Norfolk, Virginia, 
is organized on a state basis and went into action in February. As of 
June 1, the two southern regions of the country had turned in the best 
record of both new agency memberships and individual memberships 
enrolled. Net increase in agency members in the Southeastern region 
was 14 and in the Southwest, 12. On individual members, the Southwest 
led, with a gain by June | of 89, as against 51 for the Southeast. 

The Top States 

States with high records on new individual members enrolled as of 
June 1 were Texas at the top, with 78; Alabama second, with 27; 
Ohio and Washington tying for third place, with 22 each, followed by 
New York, 15 and Michigan, 11. 

High ranking states on agency membership were Louisiana and 
Alabama: Louisiana having brought in 7 new members and Alabama 6. 

Chairmen in the top-ranking states are: Alabama—Frank L. Hulsey 
(agency members) and Charles P. Rogers (individual members); Texas 
—Joseph P. Mulcahy; Louisiana—J. Gilbert Scheib (not a member of 
the national committee but the regional man behind the record number 
of new Louisiana agency members enrolled); Oh1o—Russell C. Taylor; 
Washington—Don Humble; New York—George W. Biro; Michigan 
Roy B. McAfee. 

Membership Idea from Gadsden 

A high proportion of the new individual members enrolled in Alabama 
come from Gadsden. The housing authority there has an employee 
association, membership in which automatically assures NAHO mem 
bership as well as contributions to the Red Cross, Community Chest, and 
other local charitable causes and authority benefits. The authority now 
has 100 per cent membership among both employees and commissioners. 
Bylaws of the association are available from the authority on request. 





play humorously depicted the progress Twelve commercial exhibitors 





and problems encountered in develop- 
ing a program of 14 units for “Central 
City,” all of the units to be located in 
a 14-story high-rise building and each 
unit designed to suit a different archi- 
tectural taste. 





played their products to the delegates 
and awarded cash attendance prizes on 
the last afternoon. Following the busi 
ness meeting, a cocktail party in honor 
of President and Mrs. Klein and a din- 
ner dance rounded off the conference. 
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NORTH CENTRAL 

Dedication of one of St. Paul’s new 
housing projects, a technical and main- 
tenance exposition, an opening day 
luncheon session, and numerous ses- 
sions on local authority management, 
development, urban redevelopment, and 
highlights 
of the North Central Regional Council 
meeting in St. Paul June 2 and 3. 
More than 180 delegates, a record at- 


operating problems were 


tendance, were on hand for the meeting. 

Warren J. Vinton, first assistant com- 
missioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, was the keynote speaker 
at the opening session of the conference 
Monday morning, reviewing the strug- 
gle for public housing over the past 
15 years and pointing out to the dele- 
gates the need to alert local leaders 
to the problems and to remember, as 
housers, the responsibilities to those 
who need the program. 

Mayor Edward K. Delaney of. St. 
Paul, welcoming NAHO delegates at 
the Monday luncheon on his last day 
im office, told of the fight for public 
housing against real estate interests in 
St. Paul. 

Featured speaker of the luncheon 
session was NAHO President Clarence 
C. Klein, who in telling of the ac- 
complishments of Pittsburgh in the 
urban redevelopment and housing pro- 
gram of the city, called on his listeners 
to maintain a level of honesty and pro- 
fessional work that would reflect to the 
credit of the entire program. 

Sumner Field Homes in Minneapolis 
was the scene of the technical and 
maintenance exhibit and of a panel 
discussion on such problems. Following 
a tour of the project and of the ex- 
position and commercial exhibits, 
luncheon was served to some 150 per- 
sons. Heading up the program were 
Rutcher Skagerberg, director of opera- 
tions engineering, PHA, and Fred 
Kretschmar of Detroit, chairman of 
NAHO’s T & M Section. 
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Taking part in dedication ceremonies of Franklin D. Roosevelt Homes during 








the North Central meeting were, left to right, Mr. Klein; Mr. Vinton; Congressman 
Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota; former St. Paul Mayor John J. McDonough; 


and Mayor Delaney. 


An informal breakfast session on 
chapter activities, headed by Mrs. Bette 
Jenkins, Detroit, resulted in a resolu- 
tion asking that the regional president 
appoint a chapter activities committee 
to help in the formation of new chapters 
and act as a clearing house on chapter 
problems and programs. 

Conference sessions included one on 
local authority relationships; one on 
stimulating applications for low-rent 
housing; another on public relations 
techniques; income review systems; 
economical management and operation 
of projects; urban redevelopment and 
relocation problems; management parti- 
cipation in project planning; and the 
family and community problems. 

Russell C. Taylor, director of the 
Columbus Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, was named president of the 
regional council at the business meet- 
ing on the closing day. Others elected 
are Vice-Presiwent, Mark K. Herley, 
Detroit: SEcoND Vice-PRESIDENT, Harry 
]. Schneider, Chicago; Secretary, Mar- 
tin Chorzempa, Minneapolis; Treasur- 


ER, Elmer C. Jolly, Peoria. Elected to 
the board of directors for the region 
for two-year terms were M. Carle 
Bacon, Akron; Albert A. Fischer, New 
Albany, Indiana; Mrs. Henry Gunder- 
son, Milwaukee; James T. Hubbell, 
Hammond; Paul R. McCauley, Kansas 
City; John |. O'Toole, St. Louis; Ed- 
ward M. Ouren, Omaha; Charlton D. 
Putnam, Dayton; Howard D. Shaw, 
Chicago; and Stanley ]. Wojcik, Ham- 
tramck. H. W. McAllister, Zanesville, 
and William Millich, Detroit, were 
named to vacancies expiring in 1953. 
A resolution asking that local au- 
thorities be permitted to name their 
own bond counsels was referred to 
the Fiscal Policy Committee of the 
Association during the meeting. 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota, scheduled to give the main 
address at the banquet closing the con- 
ference, told the conference committee 
that he believed he could do more for 
public housing by returning to Wash- 
ington to cast his vote in favor of 


45,000 starts for the coming year. 





left to right, Jack R. Schonborn, John G. Melville, Archie Burgess, Joseph Milano, all of San Francisco; Haig Shamshoian, 
Woodland; Albert LeFevre, Benicia; Farris Sherman, Tulare; Dee Damey, Richmond; and Robert Rainey, San Francisco. 
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Training — 


three NAHO programs under way or on the way 


Training housing authority em- 
ployees in the better performance of 
their jobs and in the history and basic 
philosophy of the public housing pro- 
gram has been a subject of continuous 
discussion in NAHO’s regional coun- 
cils, committees, and chapters over the 
past three years. During May of this 
year, three concrete training programs 
were announced as follows: by the na- 
tional Management Committee, by the 
Southwest Regional Council, and by 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Council. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

For some three years the Manage- 
ment Committee has had under consid- 
eration a NAHO correspondence course 
in public housing operation. An actual 
course outline was developed by the 
committee last year and a proposal for 
its administration was submitted to 
all local housing authorities for com- 
ment early this spring, together with 
a questionnaire on which to record the 
extent of interest in such a course on 
the part of authority employees and 
commissioners. Returns on the ques- 
tionnaire were tabulated in May for 
the May 12-13 meeting of the com- 
mittee and were found to demonstrate 
too limited a “market” for a course 
to warrant NAHO sponsorship at this 
time. Accordingly the committee de- 
veloped a new set of proposals and 
submitted them to the May 26 meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors. The 
board accepted the committee’s recom- 
mendations, which are summarized be- 
low: 

1—That training courses be organ- 
ized by regions or state associations 
(whichever is best suited to a par- 
ticular area) in conjunction with the 
regional field office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 

2—That expenses for training courses 
be met by the local authority and that 
the regional councils consider the pos- 
sibility of supplementing expenses 
when there are insufficient funds local- 
ly. 

3—That each region of NAHO have 
a training committee to be responsi- 
ble for training courses in the region 
and to work with the Management 
Committee on new techniques and 
methods. 

To get the regions started on train- 
ing programs, the national Manage- 
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ment Committee stands ready to sup 
ply information, outlines for courses, 
tips on how to conduct training ses 
sions, and sample materials. In ad 
dition, the committee will have ready 
for distribution at the 1952 annual 
meeting in Buffalo kits of information 
on such subjects as management, de- 
velopment, and accounting, aimed at 
being of value in training courses. 

Among the committee’s recommen 
dations were the suggestions that sev 
eral training sessions be held concur 
rently in the region and that both new 
and established authorities should hold 
sessions together so that the experience 
of older authorities might benefit the 
novices. 


SOUTHWEST REGION 

The Southwest region, which has 
been successfully conducting the kind 
of training program outlined by the 
Management Committee since last 
summer (see November 1951 JourNat, 
page 411), is embarking this month on 
its third round of meetings. 

To run from June 10 to June 25, the 
joint NAHO-PHA sessions will take 
the form of round tables on tenant 
selection and re-examination and man- 
agement-tenant relations. As has been 
done for the two previous series, local 
authorities in the region have been 





A TRAINING IDEA— 

In the absence of a formal 
textbook on public housing op- 
eration and on the history and 
philosophy of the program, 
NAHO’s Handbook for Housing 
Commissioners is a useful substi 
tute. It can be used for staff 
training and for introducing new 
employees to the program. 

As a staff training device, sec- 
tions of the book can well be 
assigned to individual staff mem 
bers, who can lead discussion 
during a staff meeting on the 
subjects turned over to them. 
Supplemental reading lists are 
carried at the end of each chapter 
of the Handbook, so that fuller 
information than appears in the 
text can be presented. 

The Handbook sells for $2 
a copy—or a box of six books can 
be purchased for $10. 











divided up geographically and invited 
to attend the meeting nearest to them. 
There will be, in all, ten sessions over 
the two-week period. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 

The committee on education and 
training of the Middle Atlantic region 
has tor about six months investigated 
the demand for some kind of training 
program and has undertaken consider 
able research on the best kind of pro 
gram to adopt. In its report to the 
regional council during the May confer 
ence of the region, the committee noted: 
“Numerous requests have been received 
trom housing authorities throughout 
the region and from supporters of the 
public housing program, which indicate 
that there is tremendous enthusiasm for 
learning and the training of staffs. The 
desire generally expressed was for a 
program that was comprehensive in 
scope, long range in view and action, 
and that would directly affect the staffs 
of all local housing authorities and 
carry over to the general public.” 

To implement this demand, the com- 
mittee recommended and the regional 
council resolved to adopt a long range, 
year round program of training that 
would touch all officials and employees 
of housing authorities. The region will 
hold quarterly area conferences that 
will provide the basis for planning 
local meetings and continuing pro- 
grams for all authorities. These con- 
ferences will aim to provide back- 
ground information on the public 
housing program, instruction on its ad- 
ministration, and training in specific 
operations. 

Since the region is so large, it has 
been broken down into six areas and 
the first series of quarterly meetings 
will be held in these areas in June. 
Agenda will include the background, 
history, and philosophy of public hous- 
ing; such administrative subjects as 
relationships between authority com- 
missioners and the executive director, 
authority relations with the commu- 
nity, and handling of reports and rec- 
ords; and the specifics of initial oc- 
cupancy of new projects. 

In its report, the committee also 
outlined the role of conferenve direc- 
tors and suggested techniques for run- 
ning conferences smoothly and effec- 
tively. 
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FRANKLIN RICHARDS 
early in June announced his resgination as 
commissioner of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to go into the mortgage banking 
business in Washington. His successor at 
FHA had not yet been announced as_ the 
JouRNAL went to press, although it was un 
derstood that appointment would be made 
from among existing agency personnel. 
Mr. Richards had been with FHA since 
1934, almost since the inception of the 
agency. He became commissioner in 1947. 


LOUIS WIRTH, 

distinguished sociologist at the University of 
Chicago, died of a heart attack in Buffalo 
on May 3 at the age of 52 while there to ad 
dress a community relations group at the 
University of Buffalo. Long interested in 
urban problems, Mr. Wirth’s housing activ- 
ities in Chicago included heading the com 
munity inventory, a study affiliated with the 
University of Chicago; acting as an advisor 
to the Michael Reese Hospital Planning Board; 
serving as a member of the board of the 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning Council; 
and helping to found and serving on the 
board of the South Side Planning Board. 
Mr. Wirth’s interest in housing and planning 
is evidenced by his numerous books, articles, 
and addresses .on these subjects. His death 
comes as a profound loss to the city plan- 
ning and housing movement. 


E. C. SEARLE 

pioneer public houser in the Pacific North- 
west, died suddenly on April 21 after suf- 
fering an apparent stroke at the wheel of 
his car while en route to a housing conference 
in Seattle. Mr. Searle was the executive direc- 
tor of the Bremerton Housing Authority and 
active in the NAHO regional council in the 
area. The Seattle Housing Authority’s news- 
letter, The Latch Key, paid tribute to Mr. 
Searle with the statement: “With his death, 
public housing in the Northwest loses a 
capable and outstanding leader.” 


BRYN J. HOVDE 

is returning to Pittsburgh after an absence of 
almost eight years to become the director of 
the Pittsburgh Housing Association, taking 
office on August 1. Dr. Hovde left Pittsburgh 
in 1944, resigning as administrator of the 
housing authority there to take a_ position 
with the Department of State. In 1945 he 
became president of the New School for Social 
Research in New York City and in 1950, on 
resigning from the school, he went to Norway 
on a Fulbright grant (see December 1950 
JouRNAL, page 440). 


JOHN M. DUCEY, 

NAHO's former executive director, has joined 
the staff of the Office of Rent Stabilization 
as deputy director, working with local advisory 
rent boards throughout the country. Head- 
quarters for Mr. Ducey’s new job are Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


M. B. SATTERFIELD 

resigned as director of the Atlanta field office 
of the Public Housing Administration in May 
to accept appointment as executive director of 
the Atlanta Housing Authority, starting June 
1. Mr. Satterfield succeeds James Therrell, who 
resigned from the authority early in the year 
because of ill health. Mr. Satterfield had been 
with PHA’s Atlanta office since 1948 and has 
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in October. 


office on request. 





NAHO AWARDS— 


Nominations for NAHO awards for outstanding achievement by 
housing and redevelopment authorities and for distinguished individual 
performance must be received in the Association’s offices by August 
1, 1952, with awards to be presented during the 1952 annual conference 


Booklets descriptive of the awards are available from the NAHO 


+ 








been in the public housing program since 
1937 

A. R. Hanson succeeds Mr. Satterfield at 
the PHA Atlanta office. Mr. Hanson was 
formerly director of the Richmond field office, 
which will now be headed by Charles L. 
Levy, former deputy director of the PHA field 
office in New York City. 


OSBORNE T. BOYD 

has resigned from the division of slum clear 
ance and urban redevelopment of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to accept a “Point 
IV” assignment in Chile. He left the country 
on his new assignment as of the first of June. 


DANIEL J. RANSOHOFF 

resigned from the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority as of the end of April to 
become a member of the staff of Family Serv- 
ice of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. He 
will serve there as director of public relations 
and special services. At the housing authority, 
where he had been for some four years, Mr. 
Ransohoff was assistant general housing 
manager. 


GEORGE NEZ 

has joined the staff of the Denver planning 
agency. He was formerly supervisor of 
development for the Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of St. Paul. 


FRED E. LITTLE 

began his tenth year as a commissioner of the 
Housing Authority of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, when he was reappointed as of 
April 1 to another five year term. In editorial 
izing on the appointment, the Wilmington 
Morning Star said that this appointment “con 
stituted excellent refutation of the charge of 
socialism which critics of slum clearance hous 
ing often throw at it. Mr. Little is not a 
socialist. The success he has enjoyed in the 


business world is based largely upon his 
belief in the capitalist system as a part of 
the democratic way of American life.” 


AARON LEVINE 

has accepted appointment as executive direc 
tor of the Citizens’ Council on City Planning 
in Philadelphia. To take his new job, he 
resigned as a community planner with HHFA. 


JAMES C. DOWNS, JR. 
was named Chicago’s housing and redevelop 
ment coordinator in May: a nonpaid position 
set up in 1947 to coordinate the several hous 
ing and redevelopment programs and agencics 
in the city as a service to the mayor's office. D. 
E. Mackelmann has been acting coordinator 
since 1948 and will now serve as Mr. Downs’ 
assistant in a staff position with the office. 
Mr. Downs is president of the Real Estate 
Research Corporation and a partner in the 
real estate management firm of Downs, Mohl 
and Company. 


MARIE C. McGUIRE, 

executive director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of San Antonio and president 
of NAHO’s Southwest Regional Council, is 


one of twelve “outstanding members of Zonta 
International” featured in the special April 
career issue of the society’s journal. Mrs. 
McGuire describes her duties with the authority 
and advises young “career women” on _ the 
best ways and means of working in the hous 
ing field. Zonta International is the organiza- 
tion that serves executive and professional 
women. 


WARREN CORNWELL 

has returned to Ecuador on a new assign 
ment. Early this spring, he completed a 
job there for the Pan American Union 
Ecuador Reconstruction Mission in the re 
building of an earthquake devastated area 
see April JourNaL, page 134) — and then 
in late April was asked to return to estab 
lish a national housing agency there. He is 
on loan to UN by HHFA to take the assign 
ment, working for the technical assistance 
administration of UN. For his earlier work 
in Ecuador he has been awarded the Order 
t Merit First Class by the Ecuadorian gov 
ernment. 


DU PONT ““TONTINE”’ 


must pass this year-long 
‘exposure’ test! 
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UNDER THE FLORIDA SUN this window 
shade cloth must prove it lasts for 
years, resists cracking, fraying, fading 
from sunlight. Send for the free book- 
let, ““How can you test the DURA- 
BILITY of window shade cloth?” Ad- 
dress: E. I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘““Tontine’’ Sales, Dept. 20, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont’s DU PONT 
registered trade mark for 
its washable window R) 
shade cloth. t . 
washable 
al NT window shade cloth 
* looks better longer 


080% AnDaIVersary 
Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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® Hows Behauion in a Deelintag 
auding aa lee nea 
LONG-TERM CHANGES IN INVENTORY AND UTILIZATION CF HOUSING ON NEW YORK’S LOWER EAST SIDE 


LEO GREBLER. This study explores the many myths and hypotheses about market behavior. 
centrating on a relatively small area and by studying a long period of time — 1900 to 1950 — the 
study attains greater validity in its conclusions. The author discusses in detail the many factors that 
caused the Lower East Side to decline as well as the problems of its redevelopment. 
findings run counter to popular but untested opinion. A publication of the Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies. $4.50. 


a significant contribution to the infant science of real estate research |that gives] ... a 
frame of reference and a model for studies of housing behavior. This is not a social survey, although 
it may have social implications. 


By con- 


Many of the 


. It is a book of cold hard facts related to the real estate history of 


one of New York's best known areas.’'— Paul T. O'Keefe in Realty 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS « 2960 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 27 





HOUSING CODE— 

(Continued from page 206) 

through the establishment of minimum 
floor space requirements for both living 
and sleeping purposes, the establish- 
ment of specific duties and responsi- 
bilities for both the owners and occu- 
pants of dwellings and dwelling units, 
and the regulation of operation and 
occupancy of rooming houses. 

The ordinance establishes a proper, 
democratic, legal framework within 
which enforcement officials may func- 
tion when engaged in the inspection of 
dwellings, the service of notices and 
orders, the conduction of administrative 
hearings, the adoption of administrative 
rules and regulations based upon the 
provisions of the ordinance, the declar- 
ation of dwelling units as being unfit 
for human habitation, and the con- 
demnation and placarding of such units. 

An appendix consists of a set of 
proposed regulations intended to be 
suggestive of the form and substance 
that a health officer administering the 
Proposed Housing Ordinance may see 
fit to formulate and adopt. 

The statement of principles and poli- 
cies suggests administrative solutions to 
various problems that commonly con- 
front health officers and other local 
officials concerned with the task of 
formulating and enforcing a local hous- 
ing code. Recommendations are also 
made which, if carried out, should serve 
to improve local administrative effi- 
ciency and promote cooperation be- 
tween local health officers, building in- 
spectors, and fire prevention officials 
concerned with housing inspection and 
housing law enforcement. 

A Proposed Housing Ordinance can 
serve as an extremely helpful guide to 
local health officers, legal advisors, or 
any other citizens interested in pro- 
moting improvement in the hygiene 
of housing in their community. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A78—STATISTICIAN 


Housing authority engaged in large scale 
housing and redevelopment program wishes 
to employ person capable of developing and 
maintaining statistical reporting system on all 
aspects of these programs for the purpose of 
maintaining administrative controls and of 
reporting on operations. Person must have 
ability to interpret data and to present find 
ings in clear and readable form. 


A79—ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Local housing authority in midwest needs 
administrative assistant to aid director in ad 
ministration of a program of 3800 existing 
low-rent units and new development in plan 
ning state. Training and experience in plan 
ning, management, or public administration 
desirable. Permanent position with | salar 
commensurate with qualifications. Pleaser 
ply with statement of education, experience 
and salary requirements 


A80—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


Passaic, New Jersey Redevelopment Agency 
seeks director to assume responsibility for 
‘redevelopment program. Requisites: admin 
istrative experience; background in _ redevel 
opment, housing, planning, or related fields. 


Salary open. Write directly to Muss Grace 
Harris, Administrative Secretary, Passaic Re 
development Agency, 16 Broadway, Passaic, 
New Jersey. 


A81—ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Local authority with large housing and re 


development program will employ young per 
son with training in public administration and 
interest in housing to serve as assistant to 


executive director. Salary commensurate with 
experience and training. Write stating back 
ground and salary desired. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W62, Female—RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Due to be graduated in June with bachelor’s 
degree in economics and special training in city 
and regional planning. College work includes 
sociological studies and an analysis of the 
status of planning in an eastern city. Primarily 
interested in research in planning. Salary re 


quirements around $3200. Available for posi 
tion anywhere. 


W63 Male—MANAGEMENT 

Six years experience in managing public and 
private housing developments of 300 to 2000 
units. Experience includes both garden type 
and elevator apartment buildings. Presently 
employed as executive director of 700 unit 
eastern cooperative. Will relocate. 
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aie Can 


The Holder 


practical, economical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


PREVENTS RUST + ELIMINATES PESTS 
+ LASTS INDEFINITELY 





For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 
P.O. Box 1324, Birmingham, Ala. 
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ASBESTOS SHINGLES—JOH-P1 





the only shingles of any kind 
rated Class A without asbestos under- 
layment by Underwriters’ Laborator 
ies.” This is the claim of the makers 
of Fire-Chex, asbestos-plastic shingles 
that boast the highest fire protective 
rating ever given a roof shingle. Tests, 
says the manufacturer, have shown that 
the shingles offer up to 108 times more 
fire protection than the conventional 
type. Made in a variety of colors, in 
cluding red, green, gray, blue, black, 
and brown, as well as pastels, shingles 
are also said to be extraordinarily re 
sistant to high winds and bad weather. 
Being considerably thicker and heavier 
than ordinary shingles, they reportedly 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 217. 





GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 











JOH-P9—Exit and Directional Lighting. 8 pp., 
illus. 

Catalog supplement contains 31 examples 
of lighted directional and exit signs and in- 
cludes descriptions and specifications. For use 
largely in public structures, signs are also 
applicable to large apartment buildings. 


JOH-P10—Sound Absorption Coefficients of 
Architectural Acoustical Materials. 20 pp., 
illus. 

After discussing such terms as sound ab- 
sorption coefficients, light reflection values, 
and flame resistance, this bulletin presents the 
sound absorption ratings of the different 
products of 13 companies that make acoustical 
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do not blow up, blister, curl, or warp, 
thereby reducing the cost of mainte 
nance. 


FOLDING WOODEN DOOR—JOH-P2 


en ee 
“ 














Claimed to effect substantial savings 
in building costs by eliminating the 
waste space usually involved in doors 
that swing in and out, Pella Wood 
Folding Doors are also recommended 
for use in floor to ceiling installations 
as movable partitions. Used as parti- 
tions, they are said to reduce cost of 
inside wall construction, saving lath, 
lumber, plaster, and labor. Used as 
doors, they save floor and wall space 
by folding against the jamb. Consisting 
of a series of wood panels 3% inches 
wide and ¥% inches thick joined by con- 
cealed springs that act as hinges, the 
door is supported at the top by a metal 
track. They come fully assembled in 
sizes up to 12 feet high and 20 feet 
wide and in a variety of finishes. 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 216 and 217. To get man: 
facturer’s name, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on_ the 
coupon on page 217 and send the 
coupon to the JourRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 














CONCRETE FLOOR TOPPING—JOH-P3 


Designed to produce concrete floors 
that are impervious, tough, and durable, 
the topping pictured above consists of 
a special mixture of water and cement 
that is applied by a method known as 
“absorption control,” which reportedly 
results in hard, dustless floors. Con- 
trast between ordinary concrete surface 
and smooth finish of this floor is shown 
in picture. In addition, it is said to be 
tougher, denser, more durable. 





materials. It ends up with a brief list of the 
coefficients of general building materials. 


JOH-Pll—How to Heat a 
Home. 16 pp., illus. 

Booklet discusses problems involved in heat- 
ing basementless houses and suggests the com- 
pany’s perimeter heating system as the solu 
tion. 


JOH-P12—Facts About Floor Safety. 20 pp., 
illus. 

Handbook tells how to properly finish floors 
and maintain them. After listing danger points 
—practices that make floors unsafe—it de- 
tails suggestions for care of various kinds of 
floors. 


JOH-P13—A Quick Reference List of Metal 
Protective and Paint Bonding Chemicals & 
Processes. 8 pp., illus. 

Listing and descriptions of chemicals that 
protect metals from such hazards as rust and 
corrosion and encourage paint bonding. 


Basementless 


JOH-P14—Waylite Masonry Units. 16 pp., 
illus. 

Copiously illustrated booklet gives proper 
ties and uses of the company’s lightweight 
masonry units. Advantages are said to include 
speed of construction, strength, high insula 
tion qualities, fire resistance, and low cost. 
Various construction details are also given. 


JOH-P15—Roof Decks and Roof Insulation. 
12 pp., illus. 

Booklet describes vermiculite concrete, lists 
its physical properties, specifications for several 
types of installations, and uses in various roof 
constructions. 


JOH-P16—Caulking Compound. 8 pp., illus. 

Directory of caulking compound uses, speci- 
fications, application, and colors. Compound 
can be used on metal, wood, and masonry 
for numerous purposes. 
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PACKAGED HEATING UNIT—JOH-P4 


\ 








Aimed to supply the need for a small 
heating plant for small, basementless 
houses, the new furnace shown above 
is said to bring fully automatic gas or 
oil heat within the space and cost limits 
of the small home. It will heat, humid 
ify, filter, and circulate warm air to 
every room, according to report, and 
is suited to convectional, perimeter, 
radiant, or circulating heating systems. 
All connections are said to be simpli- 
fied and are provided for in the front 
of the unit. Furnace is claimed to have 
sufficient capacity to heat a wide range 
of small houses. 


. 
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GLAZING COMPOUND—JOH-P5 





A glazing compound that will not 
crack or crumble; that adheres tightly 
to glass, wood, or metal to form a per 
manent seal for windows; that is easy 
to remove when replacing a pane of 
glass; that prevents moisture, dust, dirt 
and drafts from entering around win 
dow panes those are the _ features 
claimed for Speedi-Glaze. Though it 
hardens on the surface, it is said to 
remain soft and pliable below so that 
it can contract and expand with tem 
perature changes without cracking. It 
comes ready to apply with an ordinary 
glazing tool or spatula and does not 
require softening. Available in natural, 
white, or green, it can be painted over 
within 48 hours after application. 





NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
JOH-P1 Asbestos Shingles 

JOH-P2 Folding Wooden Door 
JOH-P3 Floor Topping 

C) JOH-P4+. Heating Unit 

NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[} JOH-P5 Glazing Compound 

[] JOH-P6 Gdorless Paint 

JOH-P7 Rat Feeding Station 
JOH-PS Wall Coater 


NaME 


Hovusinc AFFILIATION 


Postrion Tire 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
216 and 217 on which you would like manufacturer's name and 
address and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the 
JournaL oF Hovusine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 

[] JOH-PY Direction §$ 

C] JOH-P10 Acoustical Material 

[] JOH-P11 Heating Basement! H 
[] JOH-P12 Floor Safet 


in 


[}] JOH-P13 Metal Protective Chemical 
JOH P14 Masonr Unit 
JOH-P15 Root Construct 


JOH-P16 Caulking Compound 
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ODORLESS PAINT—JOH-P6 

It is now possible to have freshly 
painted rooms without the freshly 
painted smell that usually accompanies 
them. Available to do the job is a com 
plete line of odorless oijl-base paints 
and varnishes that includes all colors 
in gloss, semi-gloss, flat, and enamel 
finishes. Absence of any odor assures 
that newly painted rooms can be used 
as soon as the paint 1s dry. 


RAT FEEDING STATION—JOH-P7 
"ral “Ca KY 

oy Pixs, : _ 
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“Remember it costs less than 2 cents 
to kill a rat but $20 to keep him!” is 
the admonition of the makers of Kelly's 
Rat Cafeteria, a bait station for rats and 
mice. Tested out on heavily intested 
public dumps in Madison, Wisconsin, 
the cateterias were apparently so suc 
cessful that a junior size, pictured 
above, has been developed lor use 
around homes. Claimed to be. sate, 
economical, and etficient, bait station 
contains a supply of new rodenticide, 
wartarin, and water. Rats and mice 
love to feed there and do not become 
bait shy. Junior model has a six poune 
bait capacity. 


WALL COATER—JOH-P8 





Something new in a paint brush, 
the FleetWing Wall Coater has special 
bristles that lock into a metal channel 
so that they cannot come out and a 
handle longer than usual to permit a 
free-swinging stroke. Seven inches wide, 
coater is said to combine in one unit 
advantages of roller and brush. 
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American-Stardard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 








For economical heating and plumbing ... PORTLAND PROJECT CHOOSES 





A Smartly-styled American-Standard plumbing fixtures add to the tenant- 
appeal of any housing project .. . as illustrated by this Binford bathroom. 


The Ledgewood Lavatory and Master Pembroke Bath are made of rigid cast 
iron with a smooth coating of easy-to-clean enamel. The bath has low sides, 
wide front rim and flat bottom for comfort, convenience and safety. The 
Cadet Water Closet, of non-absorbent genuine vitreous china, features neat, 
close-coupled design. 























DETROIT LUBRICATOR - 


oTANDARD « AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS - 


KEWANEE BOILERS 


American-Stardard 


® One of the Northwest's finest court-type 
housing projects is the Binford develop- 
ment in Portland, Oregon. The 276-unit 
rental housing is as modern as you'll find 
any where and American-Standard 
heating and plumbing products play an 
important role in making it so. 

Wherever they’re installed—in indivi- 
dual houses or multiple unit dwellings— 
American-Standard heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures win the approval 
of housing managers. For these sturdily- 
constructed products are economical to 
maintain, give years of trouble-free serv- 
ice. And their good looks and outstanding 
construction qualities win tenant ap- 
proval, too. 

So, when you're specifying heating and 
plumbing products for your housing 
project, check the American-Standard 
line. Whatever the size of your project it 
offers you the widest choice of styles, types 
and sizes. American Radiator —~—_ 
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& Standard Sanitary Corp., / *\\ 


\ 





P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, (4 3 
Pennsylvania. \ ==, / 
oe 


4 The entire Binford heating system is fired by 
13 oil fired No. 36 Water Tube Boilers. Ameri- 
can-Standard Water Tube Boilers offer proven 
efficiency. And they’re made in a wide range of 
sizes so that, either singly or in battery, they 
meet the heating requirements of virtually any 
type of building. 
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PERFECT 
SASH BALANCE 


for double hung windows‘ 


Perfect balance is vital to 
the tight-wire artist—her 
success depends on it! Like- 
wise, the successful per- 
formance of double hung 

yindows depends on the 
p&fect balance of each 
sashN[hey must not creep 
up or dawn, yet must raise 
or lower%4moothly and 
easily. UNIQ Sash Bal- 
ances assure t cind of 
performance. Me®qwho 
know ... architects, cont® 
tors, housing officials, an 
millwork specialists—spec- 
ify UNIQUE, the sash bal- 
ance of proven leadership 
around the globe. 





CONTROLLED TENSION... PERMANENT STRENGTH r 


The UNIQUE Sash Balance is not a friction 
device, but a fool-proof counterbalance with 
controlled spring tension. It will not rust or 
corrode. Its lifting power is assured through 
permanent strength. Installation is simple... 
readjustment unnecessary ... maintenance nil. 
Write today for full details. 


the Perfect Sash Balance 








UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. \y 
25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. JH-652 
New York 54, N. Y. 


Please send me detailed information 
on Unique Balances. 
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NATIONAL HOMES ccopted throughout the Nation 


National Homes public acceptance by America’s “National Homes prefelvionted ponels ond 

: Tare eavidenr _ we aie one structural parts are commende y far- 
new home buyers, evidenced by crowds standing at eine te ehanad taeda” 
in line at dealers’ open houses, offers proof to And recommended by over 37,000 de- 
officials of housing projects that National Homes lighted owners. 


have: 

DURABILITY required for long term financing. 

LOW MAINTENANCE COST essential for low- 
rent projects. 

COMPLETENESS — “package” method — re- 


ducing site labor to a minimum. HOPRES 


QUALITY materials and superior design through- _ 
out, assuring comfort and satisfaction for NAO eg ea 
every occupant LAFAYETTE INDIANA @ HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 








National Homes public acceptance by America’s 
new home buyers, evidenced by crowds standing 
in line at dealers’ open houses, offers proof to 
officials of housing projects that National Homes 
have: 


DURABILITY required for long term financing. 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST essential for low- 


rent projects. 


COMPLETENESS — “package” method — re- 


ducing site labor to a minimum. 


QUALITY materials and superior design through- 
out, assuring comfort and satisfaction for 
every occupant. 


“National Homes prefabricated panels and 
structural parts are commended by Par- 
ents’ Magazine as advertised therein.” 
And recommended by over 37,000 de- 
lighted owners. 


HOMES 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


LAFAYETTE INDIANA @ HORSEHEADS NEW YORK 





